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Iranian left protests 
against apologetics 
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Like the Socialist Workers Party, Monthly Review in the United States has toned down its 
opposition to the Iranian regime. Iranian socialists have issued this open letter in protest at its 
coverage of the June 12 women’s demonstration in Tehran 


D ear friends, 

In a recent posting on your 
website, Rostam Pouizal uses 
an anonymous email by a “witness” 
in Tehran to deny the extent of the re¬ 
pression of women demonstrators by 
vigilante islamic police on June 12 


(httpy/mrz ine.monthlyreview.org/ 
pourzal 180606.html) 

Pourzal tries to portray president 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad as a ‘popu¬ 
lar’, ‘radical’ figure; and tries ^under¬ 
estimate, justify and excuse the brutal, 
repressive natuie of the islamic regime 


in Iran; in doing so he makes various 
assumptions and claims that we will 
deal with in another posting. Howev¬ 
er, as far as the events of June 12 in 
Tehran are concerned, contrary to the 
claims of the anonymous ‘observer’, 
the extent and intensity of the brutal 


attack on the peaceful women’s dem¬ 
onstration was far worse than that 
portrayed by the BBC and the inter¬ 
national media. 

It is sufficient to refer to comments 
and reports by oiganisers and partic¬ 
ipants, mostof whom have no fear of 


giving their real names, despite the fact 
that they were arrested and impris¬ 
oned by the regime’s security forces. 
In an effort to stop the protest, sevo - - 
alprominent women’s rights activists 

continued on back page 
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July 13 2006 633 WOtker 


LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
shortened because of 
space. Some names 
have been changed 


Minority view 

Since the CPGB’s one constant theme 
is that revolutionary parties should 
disagree with each other in public, it 
is not surprising you should draw the 
conclusions you do from the Work¬ 
ers Power split in the course of an ar¬ 
ticle suffused with the pusillanimosity 
and patronising arrogance we have all 
come to expect of your organisation 
(‘Workers Power split’, July 6). 

However, a quick glance at web 
board discussions of the split will re¬ 
veal that others on the left have noth¬ 
ing but respect for the discipline 
shown by the WP minority - just as 
any socialist will respect the elemen¬ 
tary solidarity of good trade unionists. 

WP remained a homogenous group 
because it was rooted in a consistent 
political method - Trotskyism. Unlike 
the rest of the left we recognised the 
continuing relevance of the transition¬ 
al method and the workers’ united 
front, rather than the pandering to¬ 
wards the reformism of the larger left 
parties or the ultra-left gesture politics 
of the anarchists. The 2003 perspec¬ 
tives eventually brought about a split 
because over-optimism about the na¬ 
ture of the period led to the adoption 
of strategies and tactics that aban¬ 
doned our well-founded methods. 

However, not all of the expelled mi¬ 
nority disagreed with the 2003 per¬ 
spectives at first. You have to 
remember that 2003 saw the largest 
international mobilisations in history. 
It seemed perfectly logical to most of 
us to attempt to build out of the anti¬ 
war struggle a wider struggle against 
neo liberalism. 

The tiny irrelevant sect you so de¬ 
spise took the lead nationally in build¬ 
ing social forums and initially had real 
success in this project, including a 
200-strong People’s Assembly in 
Manchester and a vibrant forum in 
Cardiff(in which CPGB members par¬ 
ticipated), which (thanks to WP) won 
a motion at the second Stop the War 
national people’s assembly calling for 
forums to be set up in every city. Had 
it not been for the wrecking tactics of 
the Socialist Workers Party this could 
have become a reality. 

It was only in practice that we dis¬ 
co veredthe impracticability of our aim 
of“taking the anti-capitalist movement 
to the workers and the workers to the 
anti-capitalist movement”, due to the 
overwhelmingly middle-class libertar¬ 
ian nature of the social forum move¬ 
ment, and the lack of consistent and 
successful workers’ struggles. 

A minority of experienced WP lead¬ 
ers, supported by less experienced 
youth clung to the perspectives and, 
despite all the evidence they were 
wrong, subverted the group’s hither¬ 
to healthy democracy. It was this de¬ 
generation that made it impossible for 
the (growing) minority to remain. 

However, the “raiding groups” are 
a figment of your imagination; the 
minority remain very determined and 
very clear on our politics, which, like 
those of the CPGB, involve the desire 
for left regroupment, but certainly not 
on the basis of the abandonment of 
basic principles of class independ¬ 
ence and the rights of women that led 
to your own split over Respect 
Jon Blake 
email 

Park life 

How interesting: comrades can write 
heavy-duty polemics about the SWP 
and this pitiful sect remains as silent 
as amime artiste. Then I come along 
and have a little fun at the SWP’s ex¬ 
pense and out from the shadows 


comes Ian Birchall (Letters, July 6). 

My dreadful sense of humour aside, 
comrade Birchall raises the question 
of parking and the disabled. To be 
dependent on a motorised vehicle is 
a raw deal, particularly in London, and, 
as someone who lives on the edge of 
the congestion zone (and who has 
been charged for being mere inches 
inside it), Iwouldbe interestedin hear¬ 
ing what the SWP’s plans are for 
transportation. That is, after they fi¬ 
nally recruit enough paperboys to 
overthrow the British state. 

Comrade Birchall admits some sym¬ 
pathy for a draconian approach to 
parking - does he share the view of 
mayor Ken Livingstone that driving 
in the centre of London is OK so long 
as you can afford to pay? What meas¬ 
ures would the SWP support to ease 
the mobility difficulties faced by the 
disabled, sick and elderly? Would it 
support the restriction of the car to 
emergency and essential use only, or 
perhaps its complete abolition on the 
grounds of environmental impact? 
Leri Trotter 
email 

Anathema 

It is interesting that Ian Birchall con¬ 
siders the Weekly Worker’s publica¬ 
tion of a letter to be an endorsement 
of its content. 

Presumably the reason for this no¬ 
tion derives from the fact that the sect 
to which Birchall belongs only pub¬ 
lishes material that has the full approv¬ 
al of the SWP central commit tee. Open 
debate and democratic media are clear¬ 
ly anathema to SWP comrades. 
Simon Hughes 
email 

Sensational 

Your article on Tower Hamlets Re¬ 
spect is a decent enough reportage of 
the meeting, although unavoidably, I 
guess, it couldn’t really get to the 
bottom of the events (‘Chaos in Tow¬ 
er Hamlets Respect’, July 6). The re¬ 
port is good because it doesn’t seek 
to impose an agenda on what was 
actually known about the meeting. 

Why then have a tabloid, sensa¬ 
tionalist front page? This just panders 
to the backbiting urges of the sectar¬ 
ian left, whether in or out of the SWP. 
Macky Trellis 
email 

Coming dean 

Dave Spencer demands that I “come 
clean, be precise and not call for broad 
leftand leftunity in abstract’ (Letters, 
June 22). 

I have already done that on many 
occasions. The Scottish Socialist Par¬ 
ty is not a revolutionary Marxist par¬ 
ty and has never claimed to be one. It 
has united the bulk of the socialist 
movement in Scotland Until the re¬ 
cent crisis in the S SP the party had 
strengthened working class opposi¬ 
tion to New Labour in Scotland and 
even won the support of the RMT 
union 

Unfortunately this is not the case 
in England, where the overwhelming 
majority of the UK working class live 
and work Here the socialist opposi¬ 
tion to New Labour is weakened by 
its divisions. Five years ago the left 
was becoming more united through 
the Socialist Alliance. Since then we 
have gone backwards. Today the so¬ 
cialist movement is split into three ri¬ 
val organisations - the Labour 
Representation Committee, Respect 
and the Campaign for a New Workers’ 
Party, with many more on the fringe. 

Whilst this disunity goes on, the 
government and the employers are 
free to hammer the working class. The 
socialist movement, or at least the 
vast bulk of it, must unite into one, 


democratically organised, mass party, 
with full freedom of expression and 
unity in action. The SSP shows what 
can be achieved, as well as the lengths 
to which the state will go to break up 
that unity. 

Given the current level of class con¬ 
sciousness, such a party would not 
limit itself to just those who call them¬ 
selves Marxists or define themselves 
as revolutionaries. It would be short¬ 
sighted, not to say sectarian, if we did 
not grasp the opportunity a left unity 
party would create for rebuilding a 
new Marxist politics withinit Itwould 
enable us to reconnect Marxist ideas 
with the working class movement. 

Dave says the Democratic Socialist 
Alliance has given up its previous 
hostility to other Marxist groups and 
is cooperating with the Socialist Par¬ 
ty and Critique, etc. I am pleased 
about this and if this change of heart 
is genuine it is only to be welcomed. 
Steve Freeman 
South London 

Illumination 

Mike Macnair’s latest article is a typ¬ 
ically brilliant piece ofwriting (“‘Class 
lines” against democracy’, July 6). He 
illuminates the real issues that have 
been hidden by decades of self-inter¬ 
ested obfuscation and twaddle, which 
has wasted the time and lives of many 
militants. 

It seems to me that the conse¬ 
quence of Mike’s insights ought to be 
a move away from Respect to more 
interesting waters - even if they are not 
British waters and don’t as yet sup¬ 
port workers’ ‘movements’. 

I despair at seeing the number of 
contributors to the Weekly Worker 
letters page who just want to build a 
‘new’ Marxist party on the same old 
platform. The question of democracy 
is central to the reinvigoration of the 
movement and Mike, to my mind (at 
least given my reading of the Paris 
manuscripts), reports what Marx saw 
as the link between democracy, social 
ownership and private property. 

Has anyone other than Mike (and 
several other interesting writers in the 
Weekly Worker) noticed that the 20th 
century movement imploded - not 
once, but several times and for more 
or less the same reason? 

Richard Harris 
email 

Wilde talk 

I recently watched the 1960 film The 
trial of Oscar Wilde. In it Wilde un¬ 
wisely took the Marquess of Queens- 
bury to court for libel. As a result of 
the failed action Oscar Wilde landed 
himself in court again, followed by a 
conviction for homosexuality. 

There seems to be similarities with 
Sheridan’s libel action against the 
News of the World. If it is proved that 
Tommy Sheridan lied to the jury he 
could land himself in court again 
charged with perjury. It seems that 
Tommy Sheridan’s libel action is just 
as self-destructive as Oscar Wilde’s. 
JohnSmithee 
Cambridgeshire 

Ultra-leftism 

In his penchant for polemics and in¬ 
vective, Tony Greenstein’s response 
(Letters, July 6) to my letter (June 29) 
is symptomatic. 

Israel withdrew from the Gaza Strip 
last summer, but the Palestinian Au¬ 
thority allowed rockets to be fired at 
Israeli towns and kibbutzim. Then an 
attack from Gaza was made into Israel 
that left two Israeli soldiers dead, 
while a third, GiladShalit, was abduct¬ 
ed. Greenstein describes the Israel 
Defence Force’s response as a “blitz¬ 
krieg”, shamelessly linking Israeli self- 
defence with Nazism. 


My point is that the Israeli govern¬ 
ment can be criticised (forexample, the 
IDF must act with proportionality), but 
the state of Israel became an objec¬ 
tive necessity when the labour move¬ 
ment and democratic forces failed to 
prevent pogroms and Nazism. Any 
duplicity with fascism should be crit¬ 
icised, but Greenstein forgets that he 
is in very poor company in opposing 
the state of Israel. His polemic against 
Zionist duplicity is used as a veil for 
the destruction of Israel. 

The German Communist Party 
(KPD) cooperated with the Nazis, due 
to their mindless policy of regarding 
the Social Democrats as ‘the main 
enemy’, but only a superficial liberal¬ 
ism regards the KPD as equivalent to 
the Nazis. Thus to link Zionism (for all 
its errors) with fascism is also false. 

Socialists should advocate a two- 
state policy for Israel and Palestine to 
ensure peace and stability in the Mid¬ 
dle East. Tony Greenstein would, like 
all of us, prefer one day to live in a 
world without nationalism, but in con¬ 
temporary circumstances such a po¬ 
sition is the product of ultra-leftism. 
Guy Maddox 
email 

Support POWs 

We give our full support to the 38 re¬ 
publican prisoners of war in Maghab- 
erry prison who are protesting for 
better conditions and the restoration 
of political status. They are demand¬ 
ing free association, an end to control¬ 
led movement, the right of access to 
full-time education, a separate visiting 
facility and the right to organise their 
own landings. 

Itis tragic that republican POWs are 
forced to take on the British govern¬ 
ment because political status, which 
was won by Bobby Sands and his 
nine comrades in the H blocks of Long 
Kesh 25 years ago, has been removed 
under the terms of the Good Friday 
agreement. 

In Glasgow thousands of people 
marched recently to commemorate the 
10 H block martyrs who died in 1981 
in opposition to the efforts of the Brit¬ 
ish government to criminalise the re¬ 
publican prisoners and the freedom 
struggle. Today the issues are no dif¬ 
ferent and we call upon those same 
marchers and everyone who believes 
injustice in Scotland to support the 
campaign for the restoration of polit¬ 
ical status. Help to avert another trag¬ 
edy and stop this latest attempt by the 
British government to brand Ireland’s 
fight ‘800 years of crime’. 

For updated statements from the 
POWs and the Republican Prisoners 
Action Group, log on to the website 
of the Francis Hughes cumann of 
Republican Sinn Fein at www. 
rsfglasgow.com. 

Francis Hughescumann, RSF 
Glasgow 

Cross over 

Are you actually saying that ‘Arm the 
workers’ would be a useful slogan in 
Britain at this time (‘VoteSocialist Par¬ 
ty, but ...’, April 27)? 

Or would a substantial proportion 
even of Hie advanced workers be in¬ 
clined to cross over to the other side 
of the road if they came across you 
proposing any such thing? 
JimKayle 
email 

Paedophilia 

Eddie Ford’s June 22 back page arti¬ 
cle was surprisingly disappointing 
(‘Not fit for purpose’). So deep has 
been the press subversion of truth and 
common sense on the question of 
‘paedophilia’ that Eddie’s article re¬ 
peats some of the basic tenets of their 
distortion. 


People who set out to physically 
hurt children and kill them arenot ‘pae¬ 
dophiles’. The fact that the tabloids 
have managed to link in the minds of 
the public the idea that paedophiles 
are child-killers has effectively 
damned any notion of a rational or 
informed debate. There can, after all, 
be no debate on the question as to 
whether children should be mur¬ 
dered. This has led to the mass cla¬ 
mour for harsher and harsher 
sentences for what are actually minor 
actions. 

Despite popular misconception, 
minor sexual acts with underage 
youngsters result in sentences far and 
away more harsh than very serious 
acts of violence and even murder. A 
person who forms a physical relation¬ 
ship with a prepubescent is, howev¬ 
er, a totally different social and 
medical phenomenon to a person who 
seeks to kill children. 

One wouldn’t usually refer to the 
actions of Peter Sutcliffe as those of a 
‘heterosexual’. Heterosexuality and 
murder of, say, women by men are two 
entirely different entities. Of course, 
in some twisted and mentally distort¬ 
ed way, Sutcliffe could have been 
motivated by a deviant sexual motiva¬ 
tion, in the same manner as someone 
killing a child might have, but this is 
neither heterosexuality nor paedo¬ 
philia as such. It is just plain wrong to 
associate the two in the way Eddie did 
throughout his article. 

As for treatment, well, I for one am 
unsure what could possibly cause 
anyone to hurt or kill a child and am 
inclined to believe you must be so far 
round the bend and inhuman as to be 
unsalvageable. In terms of the paedo¬ 
phile proper, s/he is offending a social 
code, which happens to predominate 
in this part of the world at this time. 
‘Treatment’therefore is likely to be the 
kind demonstrated by the lynch mobs. 

Or else one changes the view of 
society to be more tolerant and less 
paranoid against this most despised 
of sexual minorities. Their activities 
might be socially repugnant to many, 
but in reality in the vast majority of 
cases are quite harmless. One has 
only to contrast the way in which 
homosexuality used be regarded in the 
same manic, murderous and wildly 
distorted way with at least the official 
tolerance today. 

John Doyle 
Huddersfield 

Do you read me? 

In Anne Me Shane’s review of Ken 
Loach’s new film this sentence ap¬ 
pears: “It is very gpod that such a film 
has won at Cannes and reflects the 
current resurgence of radical critique 
in the arts, particularly in cinema” 
(Weekly Worker June 29). 

What? This is a statement beamed 
down from Mars. It’s so gnomic it’s 
off with the fairies. Impacted krypton- 
ite, auto-generated from the alien mind 
of Jack Conrad. Can we decode this? 

“It is very good” = red emperor’s 
thumbs-up. 

Abstract category waffle to stun 
brain cells =“such a film”. 

Deep, wheezing admiration for the 
cult of the celebrity = “won at 
Cannes”. 

Illogical begirmer’suse of dead70s’ 
endless play of signifiers qua post¬ 
structuralism = “reflects”. 

Former cynic armchair auteur 
shocks world with upbeat video shop 
opinion = “the current resurgence”. 

Craven Stalinoid love of costume 
dramas = “radical critique”. 

Oblivious to the play of separated 
images = “particularly in cinema”. 

Every word you use has lost all con¬ 
nection to lived experience. Discon¬ 
nect the red telephone on Mars. 

Phil Rudge 
Hackney 
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Heads down 


W e have broken the £10,000 
barrier in this, the sixth 
week of our annual fund¬ 
raising drive. I now have in hand 
£ 10,156 after an extra £2,069 came in 
from comrades. Particular thanks gp 
toEB for her £250, CR for knocking 
£400 off his target, £250 from our 
comrade MM, JB’s £130 and £100 
fromTG Also, well done to comrades 
who staffed stalls at Marxism, rais¬ 
ing over £250. 

At roughly this point in lastyear’s 
campaign we actually had over 
£10,120 in and I was then making 
slightly squeaky noises to the effect 
that the campaign needed “urgent 
attention” over the following seven 
days. Again this year, I recommend 
that comrades get their heads down 
sharpish to make sure that the com¬ 
ing week sees the pace of the SO 
increase dramatically. Hopefully, I 
will come across a tad less ‘squeaky’ 
this year, however. 

Not only have we a relatively 
large number of reliable comrades 
with significant amounts still out¬ 
standing - people we are confident 
will stump up the cash - but there are 
also a number of projects that we are 
confident will yield results. We tiy 
to use the two months of the Sum¬ 
mer Offensive to review the party’s 
work in the various business enter¬ 
prises it runs and - if we can - to up 
their profile and make them more 
bountiful ‘cash cows’. Not always 
with runaway success in previous 
years, it must be said, but 2006 look 
like being a good one. Well done to 
all comrades involved in this impor¬ 
tant area of Party work. 

As in previous campaigns, we are 
at our weakest in the area where we 
need to be strongest: support from 
our relatively huge periphery of 
readers and sympathisers - we had 
22,139 web readers last week, for 
instance. But such comrades should 
perhaps reflect on some of the re¬ 
sponses our paper-sellers encoun¬ 
tered from SWPers at Marxism. 

As usual, there were plenty of the 
surly, ‘don’ttalk to me, youdon’tex- 
ist’ types who, when you approach 
them, would happily break your arm 
rather than their stride. There were 


the snarly, barely contained fury 
merchants, brawlers with sectarian 
murder in their steely eyes (some of 
our comrades did appear to be go¬ 
ing out of their way to engage with 
such people, although thankfully 
there were no ‘Zinedine Zidane mo¬ 
ments’ this year). There were the 
‘What? Moi? Be seen with tint gos¬ 
sip rag?’ SWPers - although, as usu¬ 
al, all of these became decidedly 
vague when asked to identify a sin¬ 
gle line of gossip in the current is¬ 
sue. (Even when we offered them 
money to find it. Amusingly, this 
group included several members of 
the semi-demented Spartacist 
League, an organisation whose 
members contrived to generally 
come over as mad as monkeys at this 
year’s event). 

Interestingly, a good number of 
SWP comrades - when they thought 
they were unobserved - stopped at 
our stall and lost themselves in the 
paper for a time. They would give a 
start and head off double-time if you 
actually challenged them to buy one, 
of course. (One SWPer, after I timed 
him reading our paper for nearly 20 
minutes, barked at me: “I don’t want 
to read that shit”. You could have 
fooled me, comrade ...). 

Most tellingly, there was a young 
Scottish SWPer who was dividing 
his efforts between arguing with the 
CPGB’sMarkFischerand two mem¬ 
bers of the Socialist Party. Perhaps 
because he was thus a little off bal¬ 
ance, he actually admitted that he 
had been told by organisers in the 
SWP not to ivad that foul paper, the 
Weekly Worker (so, like hundreds of 
other SWPers, he reads it on the 
web, of course). 

We had a comrade until recently 
who ping-ponged between us and 
the SWP for some time. Eventually 
she was granted an audience with 
SWP national organiser Martin 
Smith with a view to rejoining. Dur¬ 
ing the course of this, she was told 
that she could be re-admitted to the 
group, but only on condition that she 
cancel her sub to our paper, under¬ 
took not to speak to any CPGBers 
ever again and not even to look at 
us on the web. 


All comrades should take enor¬ 
mous encouragement from the de¬ 
fensive and cowardly attempts by 
such petty bureaucrats to political¬ 
ly lobotomise their members. It 
means that - despite our obvious 
organisational weaknesses - they 
sense the political strength of our 
message. 

Now isn’t that worth support¬ 
ing, comrades? • 

Howard Roak 



communist university 2006 

a week of debate, controversy and critical thinking 

August 12-19, south London 


Hosted by the Communist Party of Great Britain and co-sponsored by the Radical Anthropology Group, 
Critique, Iran Bulletin, Organisation of Revolutionary Workers of Iran (UK branch) and the Communist 
Party of Turkey. Our first weekend (August 12-13) is jointly organised with the RAG under the banner of 
The human revolution’ and will look at the origins of human culture, language and solidarity. 


Highlights during the week include: 

■ Boris Kagarlitsky on 1917 and the tasks for Marxists today 

■ Socialism before, during and after Marx - Hillei Ticktin, editor Critique 

■ Engels and the first human revolution - Camilla Power (RAG) 

■ Noam Chomsky and the human revolution - Chris Knight, Marxist anthropologist 

■ What robots can tell us about being human - Luc Steels, robotics expert 

■ Why we need a second human revolution and how we get it - Jack Conrad, CPGB 

■ Iran and the limits of the anti-war movement’s angle-issue politics - Mehdi Kia, 
Iran Bulletin 

■ Revolutionary strategy and the failures of Trotskyism - Mike Macnair, CPGB 
Full programme available on www.cpgb.org.uk soon 

Prices: full week, including self-catering accommodation in single en suite 
rooms - £140 (£100 unwaged); first weekend, including one night’s 
accommodation - £35 (£20); day - £10 (£5); session - £5 (£3). 

To reserve your place, send £30 (cheque or postal order to BCM Box 928, 
London WC1N 3XX). Alternatively, pay via PayPal on our website. 

Venue: Raymont Hall, 63 Wickham Road, New Cross, London SE4 (15 minutes 
walk from New Cross tube station, 5 minutes from Brockley railway station). 



Boris Kagarlitsky 



Hillei Ticktin 



Luc Steels 


ACTION 

London Communist Forum 

Sunday July 16, 5pm: ‘Class struggle and the workers’ state’, using 
Michael Lebowitz’s Beyond ‘Capital' as a study guide. 

Diorama Arts Centre (Dl), 34 Osnaburgh Street, London NW1 
(nearest tube: Great Portland Street). 

Sheffield Communist Forum 

Call Lee fordetails: 0795 8 447815. 

South Wales Communist Forum 

Call Bob fordetails: 07816480679. 

Life in Iraq 

Thursday July 13, 6.30pm: Public meeting, room 3E, University of 
London Union, Malet Street, London WC1 (nearest tubes: Goodge 
Street, Warren Street). Speaker: Samir Adil, president Iraq Freedom 
Congress. 

Iraq Freedom Congress: houzan73@yahoo.co.uk; 0795 6 8 83001. 

Close down Guantanamo 

Saturday July 15, 12 noon: Demonstration. Assemble Marble Arch for 
march to US embassy. End detention without trial, torture, deaths and 
illegality. 

Called by National Guantanamo Coalition: 07721 427690; 
bhamguantanamocampaign@yahoo.co.uk. 

No immigration controls 

Saturday July 15, 1pm to 5.30pm: Planning meeting fornational trade 
union conference against immigration controls, Cross Street Chapel, 
Cross Street, Manchester. Refreshments from 12 noon. Entry by 
donation. 

Organised by No One Is Illegal, 16 Wood St, Bolton BL1IDY; 
info@noii.org.uk. 

Asylum and youth 

July 15,10am to 4.30pm: Conference, Old Fire Station, 61 Leswin 
Road, Stoke Newington, LondonN16. Workshops on: the law and 
young people; social and health policy; children in detention; 
campaigning for young asylum-seekers’ rights. 

Organised by Hackney Refugee and Migrant Support Group: 
pierre@hclc.org.uk. 

Gay asylum-seekers 

Tuesday July 18, 7pm: Support meeting, Conway Hall, Red lion 
Square, London WC1 (nearest tube: Holborn). 

Called by UK Lesbian and Gay Immigration Group: 
booker@uklgig.org.uk 

Labour Representation Committee 

Saturday July 22, 10am to 4.30pm: Conference, TUC Congress House, 
Great Russell Street, London WC1. 

Racism, liberty and the war on terror 

Saturday September 16, 9.30am to 5pm: Conference, Conway Hall, 

Central London. Speakers include: Moazzam Begg, Jeremy Corbyn, 
Ciareth Peirce, Salma Yaqoob, Naima Bouteldja, Victoria Brittain, 

Louise Christian, Asad Rehman, David Rose. 

Panel discussions on the impact of anti-terror powers in the UK the 
attack on multiculturalism; detention and incarceration; combating 
racial violence; civil liberties - the racial dimension; liberty and the 
global war on terror; campaigning against deportations; defending 
international conventions. 

Tickets £15 (£25 for funded organisations, free for refugees and 
asylum-seekers) include buffet lunch and refreshments: 
www.irr.org.uk/pdf/irr_c onfere nce_2006 .pdf. 

Organised by Institute of Race Relations, 2-6 Leeke Street, London, 
WC1X 9HS; 020 783 7 0041; info@irr.oig.uk. 

Time to go 

Saturday September 23, 1pm: Demonstration, Labour Party 
conference, Manchester. Troops out of Iraq. No attack on Iran. No 
Trident replacement. Assemble Albert Square. For details of transport 
and leaflets, badges and other materials contact Stop the War 
Coalition: 020 7278 6694; office@stopwar.org.uk 
Qrgsnised by STWC and Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament. 

Campaign for a New Marxist Party 

Saturday November 4, 1 lam to 5pm: conference, Somerstown 
Community Centre, 150 Ossulston Street, London NW1 (nearest 
tubes: Euston, St Pancras). £5 (£2.50 unwaged) - cheques payable to 
‘Critique’. 

Agenda: the need for a new party; internal democracy; organisational 
proposals. Sponsorship from groups and individuals welcome. Stall 
space for sponsors. Sponsorship offers and motions (by Thursday 
October 12) to intemationalism@hotmail.com; or Party Campaign, PO 
Box 7053, GlasgowG44 9AQ. 

Called by Critique. Sponsors so far: New Interventions, Democratic 
Socialist Alliance. 

The rotten elements 

July issue now online. Includes poems, improvisations and prose by 
Paul Hill and the poet duster; a letter to the Hackney Gazette ; and 
Lawrence Parker on the UK Left Network. 
www.ro tte ne le ments.org uk 

RDG 

To contact the Revolutionary Democratic Group, email 
rdgroup@yahoo.co.uk 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s 
name and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in 
your will. If you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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MARXISM 2006 


Opportunism and hype 


The Socialist Workers’ Party’s annual Marxism school marked another step along the popular front road. Peter 
Manson, Anne Me Shane and Phil Kent report 



John Rees: new direction 


T his year Marxism was held over 
the long weekend of Thursday 
July 6-Monday July 10. Where¬ 
as traditionally the event always last¬ 
ed more than a week, it now seems 
that four full days is the established 
format. 

Nevertheless, according to the 
SWP’s Beccy Palmer, speaking at the 
final rally on July 10, this was “the big¬ 
gest Marxism for many years”. Social¬ 
ist Worker claims that 4,100 registered 
to attend, including 1,700 students and 
school students (July 15). The impres¬ 
sion of CPGB comrades was that num¬ 
bers were about the same as last year, 
although of course attendance has fall¬ 
en substantially from the time when the 
SWP used to push Marxism for a good 
six months beforehand 
Comrade Palmer reported that 121 
people had joined the SWP during the 
school. This is actually not such a big 
return for all the effort expended, but 
significantly the new recruits includ¬ 
ed two of the recently elected Tower 
Hamlets Respect councillors (this will, 
however, mean that the SWP will now 
have to take direct responsibility for 
their behaviour, of course). 

Also speaking at the closing rally, 
student organiser Susie Wylie said 
that this year’s Marxism had been 
“absolutely brilliant”. But she was 
also very hyped up about this whole 
period and the opportunities it offered 
for socialists - she quoted George 
Galloway, who had said to her during 
a recent tour of universities: “This 
feels like the 1960s”. 

In fact the SWP relies on generat¬ 
ing excitement and exaggerating per¬ 
spectives in order to pull in new 
people- in reality in order to stand still. 
For a large proportion of recruits it is 
a case of the revolving door: a good 
number leave disillusioned after a 
short period of membership. 

One question that might have 
crossed the minds of the two Respect 
councillors could have been: ‘Why is 
this not a Respect event?’ Since the 


SWP declares that a new ‘broad’ par¬ 
ty, within which the socialists will 
make up a small minority, is what is 
required to challenge New Labour, 
then why not throw all your resourc¬ 
es into building that new party: ie, 
Respect? 

But the SWP is clearly having 
some difficulty in mobilising its own 
members for Respect - especially in 
between election campaigns, when 
it is put onto the back burner oi; in 
the case of some branches, virtual¬ 
ly closes down altogether. That ex¬ 
plains why the so-called “forum”, 
‘What next for Respect?’, addressed 
by John Rees and comrade Gallo¬ 
way, was actually a rally. At this 
meeting it was not membership ap¬ 
plication forms for the SWP that the 
stewards were handing out, but for 
Respect. 

In order to persuade comrades of 
the importance of Respect, the two 
speakers went into overdrive. Com¬ 
rade Rees talked about a “new direc¬ 
tion for Respect - as if we were 
launching a new organisation” (he did 
not say what that “new direction” 
would be). Respect - founded to give 
expression to supporters of the anti¬ 
war movement, “no matter what their 
political background” - was “the sin¬ 
gle most integrated space in British 
politics andl’mproud ofit”. Respect’s 
purpose was “to replace Labour as the 
representative of working people in 
this country”. 

And, of course, the November 11 
‘Organising for fighting unions’ con¬ 
ference would he an important stage 
in breaking the unions from Labour: 
“I have never seen a conference take 
off so quickly.” It will be “the biggest 
trade union conference for 10 years”, 
with 1,000 people, over half union 
delegates, he predicted. 

In similar vein Galloway talked of 
Respect as the future “party of peo¬ 
ple who have nothing to sell but their 
labour”, a party in “the traditionofKeir 
Hardie”. He, like Rees, stressed the 


need to orientate to muslims - “I have 
never understood why the far left says 
we should be somehow ashamed of 
standing shoulder to shoulder with 
the most oppressed section of the 
British population”. 

Comrade Rees went further. There 
was “a ferocious attack on the mus- 
lim community from practically every 
quarter of the establishment”, which 
“brands the whole muslim communi¬ 
ty as supporters of terrorism”. If this 
was not enough, he went on to say 
that one of the main aims of this is- 


lamophobia was “to separate muslims 
from Respect”. 

‘Islamandthe left’ wasoneofMarx- 
ism’s running themes, with five main 
meetings, plus a number of allied dis¬ 
cussions. The SWP “secular social¬ 
ists” also provided two prayer rooms 
(one for men, one for women). 

However, this year the SWP also 
attempted to hit back at the criticism 
that it was watering down its commit¬ 
ment to gay and women’s rights in 
order to accommodate its muslim al¬ 
lies. It laid on a number of meetings 


on gay oppression and gsy liberation, 
including ‘The fight for gay liberation 
in the Middle East’, and also had ses¬ 
sions on abortion and women’s rights 
in general. In these meetings SWP 
speakers generally rejected the notion 
that islam and homophobia or islam 
and anti-abortion sentiment could be 
linked. 

The CPGB stall did a brisk trade, 
with the Weekly Worker attracting a 
good deal of attention for its front 
page on the anti-SWP coup attempt 
in Tower Hamlets Respect • 


Facing two ways on a 
woman’s right to choose 


Is abortion a non-issue or a democratic gain to be defended? 



Wendy Savage 


A ctive in the abortion rights cam¬ 
paign of the 1970s, GP Wendy 
Savage was the main speaker at ‘ The 
fight for abortion rights’ session. 
She argued that the law needed to 


be liberalised, not tightened. Wom¬ 
en needed to have the right to 
choose. Abortion must be decrimi¬ 
nalised. It is the only medical inter¬ 
vention that attracts a potential 
prison sentence. 

The debate was stage-managed 
and the chair, Elane Heffernan, made 
sure there was no real controversy. 
No criticism of Respect’s appalling 
record on this question was al¬ 
lowed. Last year the CPGB’s Anne 
Me Shane raised this concrete prob¬ 
lem in a forum on women’s rights. 
This time she was not allowed into 
the debate. 

The meeting, by and large, had to 
be content with personal anecdotes 
related by a succession of hand¬ 
picked speakers. Leading SWPer 
Candy Udwin was one of the few al¬ 
lowed to make what could at a 


stretch be called a political in¬ 
tervention: “People in the anti¬ 
war movement don’t have a 
problem with abortion. It’s not 
muslims that are against it. It’s 
the cardinals and church leaders 
who cause the problem.” 

So, while muslim speakers 
in one meeting tell us that this 
is an issue that needs discus¬ 
sion and even make veiled 
threats about compromising 
unity (see p5), the SWP in an¬ 
other meeting say it is a non¬ 
issue. The truth is that it does 
not want a debate. No muslim 
is invited onto the platform to 
discuss this question. The 
muslim role is in reality a very 
limited one for the SWP - its 
attitude is patronising and op¬ 
portunist • 


For Muslim 
Brotherhood 


T he struggle for democracy in the 
Middle East’ featured Salah Ayy- 
ad from Pales tine and RahabElMahdi 
from Egypt. Both talked of the role of 
islamists in their respective coun¬ 
tries. 

While comrade Ayyad aimed much 
of his fire at Israel, of course, he also 
had a great deal of criticism for the 
PLO. He talked of the increasing role 
of Hamas in the liberation struggle, al¬ 
though he regretted its victory in the 
Palestinian general election. But this 
did not surprise him, as the PLO had 
operated a “one-party regime” and 
behaved dictatorially “like in Iran”. 

Comrade El Mahdi, who is clearly 
close to the SWP’s International So¬ 
cialist Tendency, put great emphasis 
on the alliance of “revolutionary so¬ 
cialists”, such as the Centre for So¬ 
cialist Studies to which she belongs, 
with the Muslim Brotherhood in a 
“united front” fighting for democra¬ 
cy against the regime. Even in Egypt 
it was necessary to “guard against 


islamophobia”. In fact she even went 
so far as to say she would rather see 
an MB government than that of Mu¬ 
barak. 

Peter Manson of the CPGB, speak¬ 
ing from the floor, criticised this ap¬ 
proach. While it can be correct to 
enter into alliances with forces that 
are at the end of the day reactionary, 
we should not sow illusions in them. 
Hamas and the MB are unreliable al¬ 
lies and, even when we make tempo¬ 
rary common cause, we should never 
hold back on our criticisms of them 
and always be on our guard. 

In reply comrade El Mahdi stated: 
“We do acknowledge we’re different 
... We’re not shy in exposing their 
very rightwing positions where we 
don’t agree.” However, leading 
SWPers such as Chris Nineham and 
Guy Taylor did not deal with such 
tricky questions in their own contri¬ 
butions, preferring to stress the im¬ 
portance of the Cairo conference in 
the greater scheme of things • 
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Friend or foe? 



T he bizarrely entitled ‘Why does 
the US hate Iran?’ meeting fea¬ 
tured the S WP’s Elaheh Rosta- 
mi Povey and Andrew Murray of the 
Morning Star’s Communist Party of 
Britain. 

The unstated, but nonetheless un¬ 
avoidable, conclusion to be drawn 
from comrade Povey’s thesis was that 
on balance the islamic republic was 
comparatively progressive. True, the 
early 1980s had seen repression on a 
large scale, but it had also seen a dis¬ 
tribution of wealth which favoured the 
working class. The regime had given 
priority to workers’ interests, along 
with those of religious muslim wom¬ 
en, she said. 

While the west concentrates on 
Iran’s nuclear power industry, the re¬ 
gime had also developed the motor 
industry, as well as the production of 
food and medicine, which were impor¬ 
tant for the poorest sections of socie¬ 
ty- 

If anything, it was the reform wing 
of the regime that shouldbe criticised 
- comrade Povey singled out former 
president Mohammad Khatami for 
having introduced neoliberal poli¬ 
cies. But in general you could see 
why the US would ‘hate’ Iran. 

Comrade Murray began with his 
now customary glowing tribute to 
the SWP, whose judgement and 
sheer graft is “essential”. He admit¬ 
ted he was sometimes “teased” for 
saying such things (and some of the 
comment was “malicious”). But he 
was happy to quote Ronnie Kasrils 
of the SouthAfrican CommunistPar- 
ty, who once told him that only two 
British organisations had really 
helped the ANC during the darkest 
days of apartheid - the CPGB (“the 
real one”) and the International So¬ 
cialists. The IS/SWP “understood 
the centrality of anti-imperialism”, 


which was “the key to world poli¬ 
tics today”. 

The main point of note in the 
substance of his speech was his 
contrasting of the Iraqi regime of 
Saddam Hussein with that of Iran. 
Whereas there was “no sugges¬ 
tion of defending Saddam” with¬ 
in the anti-war movement, Iran 
was rather different. Everyone 
was agreed on the brutality of the 
Ba ’athists apparently, but when it 
came to Iran there were many dif¬ 
ferent opinions - which clearly 
meant that the Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition and Action Iran had to take 
no position on the nature of the 
regime if they wanted to keep eve¬ 
ryone on board. 

Anne Me Shane was eventually 
allowed to speakby chair Gbada Ra- 
zuki. Comrade Me Shane argued 
that, while there was no doubt about 
Bush’s hypocrisy, “we must show 
ourselves to be the real democrats”. 
A silence on our part would only 


give credence to the claims of the 
imperialists to be the defenders of 
democracy. We must not only op¬ 
pose US aggression against Iran, 
but also stand against the “enor¬ 
mously repressive” Iranian state. 
It is important that we give “a 
strong message of solidarity to 
those in struggle”. 

Comrade Murray was dismissive 
of such a notion: “Our opponent 
is at home”, not in Iran He claimed 
to have been a long-term support¬ 
er of the Committee for the De¬ 
fence of the Iranian People’s 
Rights (Codir), when others had 
kept silent on the issue of Iran. 
However, he added despicably: 
“Those who have not previously 
said anything have now joined the 
US in criticising the Iranian state.” 

A clear a statement as you could 
wish for of the notion that ‘my en- 
emy’senemyismy friend’- even if 
previously your latest friend had 
been regarded as a foe • 


Fringe 

T he Marxism Fringe, hosted 
by the CPGB, is becoming 
quite a tradition In this, its 
fifth year, just under 100 partici¬ 
pants attended the five sessions 
we put on each afternoon - the 
best turnout so far. The theme of 
the fringe quickly turned out to be 
the need for openness and de¬ 
mocracy in the workers’ move¬ 
ment - in clear contrast to the sect 
mentality and bureaucracy that 
reigns in the SWP. 

However, our fringe events suf¬ 
fered somewhat from the fact that 
Marxism only really took off on 
Friday and fizzled out on Sunday 
night A ‘victim’ of this late start 
was radical anthropologist Chris 
Knight, who opened proceedings 
on Thursday with an engaging 
talkon ‘Primitive communism and 
the SWP’. A real shame that only 
a dozen or so people were able to 
makeitto this session,as Cbrisand 
his comrade Camilla Power 
touched on one of the most cru¬ 
cial subjects for revolutionaries: 
what makes us human. It is a sub¬ 
ject that the SWP refuses to de¬ 
bate seriously. 

On Friday, Hillel Ticktin, editor 
of Critique, gave his view on 
why the SWP still insists on de¬ 
scribing the USSR as “state cap¬ 
italist”. Judging by the poorly 
attended talk at Marxism on the 


subject, this is currently not a the¬ 
oretical question of major impor¬ 
tance to the organisation - but in 
the 1980s it was one of the defin¬ 
ing characteristics of this sect and 
dissent with this ‘theory’ would 
probably still be considered 
grounds for expulsion. 

Comrade Ticktin said that SWP 
adherence to this concept shows 
“theoretical laziness”, as clearly in 
the USSR there was neither compe¬ 
tition nor money in any real sense. 
Hewasjoined by CPGBmembers in 
his call for a ruthless examinationof 
how the system worked how it im¬ 
ploded and what we could learn from 
the experience in our fight to build 
a communist future. 

The best attended meeting with 
over 40 participants was a discus¬ 
sion on ‘Bureaucratic centralism 
and the SWP’ on Saturday after¬ 
noon, in which Mike Macnair 
(CPGB) was joined on the platform 
by Simon Wells, a recently expelled 
SWP member. Comrade Wells ex¬ 
plained how he was thrown out of 
the party for a number of spurious 
reasons (see Weekly Worker July 6), 
including “bringing the party into 
disrepute” after publishing a factu¬ 
al report of a Respect meetingonhis 
internet blog. 

Comrade Macnair outlined in his 
contribution the reasons why the 
SWP and other sects suffer from 
this bureaucratic centralism and 
stressed the need for a party that 
allows for real debate and factions 
to be formed. He was challenged by 
comrade Ticktin, who warned that 
the existence of factions might tend 


to produce splits. Other com¬ 
rades disputed Mike’s theory 
that the leaders of political par¬ 
ties, sects or unions inevitably 
become members of the “petty 
bourgeoisie”, because the infor¬ 
mation and power they hold are 
a “form of private property in the 
means of production”. 

On Sunday, Yassamine 
Mather ( Critique editorial 
board) explained the need for 
genuine working class interna¬ 
tionalism, in particular when it 
comes to the question of Iran. 
She criticised the SWP and its 
front, Action Iran, for being 
one-sided and promoting a 
view of ‘my enemy’s enemy is 
my friend’. 

A similar theme was explored 
by gay rights activist Peter 
Tatchell in our final fringe meet¬ 
ing on Monday. He criticised the 
SWP for dropping the fight for 
the rights of gays and lesbians 
so as not to offend its muslim al¬ 
lies - the SWP gave in to George 
Galloway’s demand to omit gay 
rights from its general election 
manifesto in 2005. 

As opposed to the main event, 
the fringe has become established 
as the place where open debate 
and controversy amongst the left 
is not seen as something embar¬ 
rassing, but a vital tool in the fight 
for working class rule. If you 
missed it, be sure to come to Com¬ 
munist University (August 12-19, 
south London), wherethere will be 
a lot more of the same • 

Tina Becker 


The ‘Muslims and the left today’ meeting emphasised what was said to 
be some sort of classless ‘natural unity’ between muslims and “the left” 
- ie, the SWP. All four speakers were keen to present a very solid united front 
on this question. 

Abdurahman Jafar, Respect mayoral candidate in Newham, spoke of 
the “very good and natural working relationship” between the two. He 
said that this stemmed from “a common view and common objectives”. 
He argued that islam has historically proved itself to be a motivator for 
the masses. 

Interestingly, the coalition formed in Iran by the left and Khomeini in 
1979 was given as an example of the positive potential (although Jafar did 
not feel it necessary to mention the subsequent slaughter of leftists by the 
ayatollahs - there has, after all, “always been a very positive correlation 
between muslims and the left in fighting a common enemy”). His words 
were echoed by Nahella Ashraf, Respect candidate in Rusholme, Manches¬ 
ter, who related her experiences in the local election. 

Anas Altikriti of the Muslim Association of Britain said he did not see 
much difference between muslims and socialists. Just like the latter, MAB 
“is waging a war on extremism and for unity with the wider society”. He 
was pleased that there had been such agreement after the 7/7 bomb at¬ 
tacks in placing the blame firmly on the war in Iraq. 

Lindsey German, the only‘left’ platform speaker, went in hard against 
Guardian journalists like Deborah Orr. Orr, a former supporter of the Stop 
the War Coalition, has recently been very critical of the hijab and has argued 
that women are forced to wear it against their will. Lindsey denied that this 
was the case and argued that Orr’s attitude betrayed islamophobia. 

From the floor Michael Lavalette, SWP member and Respect councillor in 
Preston, continued in the same vein Muslims “want freedom andjustice - exactly 
the same values as socialists”. One young Asian man argued: “The left should 
join the muslims rather than the other way around.” And indeed it almost 
seemed like his wish was being fulfilled. 

The only point of controversy was over a question from the floor about 
the degree of differences on gay rights and abortion. Jafar said that the left 
had to be patient - “We are a new migrant community and have never had 
to deal with such issues.” Both he and Ashraf said there needed to be more 
discussion on the question. Altikriti, however, was rather less diplomatic: 
“I am a muslim; you are somebody else. Of course there are differences. If 
you make it an issue it could compromise our unity.” 

Comrade German said, despite the criticism of her infamous “shibboleth” 
comment at Marxism 2003, she still stood by it. Issues like abortion and 
gay rights “should not be a precondition for unity”. That is correct when 
it comes to unity in, say, the anti-war movement But for her such basic 
differences of principle should not be an obstacle to party unity - we can, 
it seems, simply fudge such questions in Respect or ‘forget’ about them 
altogether. 

Comrade German was disparaging about those “who go on about sex¬ 
ual oppression and forget about racial oppression, which is much nas¬ 
tier just now”. In the 1970s, however, she and others had fought hard 
for abortion rights, she said. The difference, of course, is that then she 
was prepared to raise arguments about sexual oppression with forces 
to her right. Now she attacks others who do the same. 


Speaking at ‘The fight for gay liberation in the Middle East’ meeting, the 
SWP’s Kevin Ovenden argued that backward attitudes towards homo¬ 
sexuality stem from the historical role of colonialism in the region. There had 
not been such a problem until the 19th century, when reactionary views were 
imported from Europe. 

This rather ignores what it says in the Koran (or; for that matter, the Bible). 
In truth homosexuality was considered an abomination by both Christians and 
muslims but was very rarely punished in the courts because it offered no threat 
to the ruling class. The real task should have been to explain why personal 
behaviour has become a major concern of the state in the capitalist era, what¬ 
ever religion happens to lurk in the background 

The left needs to emphasise solidarity with the anti-imperialist movement in 
Afghanistan and Iraq, continued comrade Ovenden, “within which struggles 
for gay rights can take place”. He was against being too critical on such issues 
if it would undermine anti-war unity. 

There was, inevitably, a lot of criticism of Peter Tatchell of the gay rights 
group, Outrage, who has become something of a bete noire for the SWP mi¬ 
lieu. He was accused of “providing a left cover for imperialism”. Donna Guthrie 
of Unite said that Tatchell must be “racist” for campaigning against black rap 
artists who perfonn music with homophobic lyrics. 


There was a big audience for Istvan Meszaros’s talk, ‘Alienation and con- 
temporary capitalism’. 

Comrade Meszaros’s conception of alienation starts with capital rather than 
capitalism. Capital both predates capitalism and will continue to exist after the 
fall of capitalism. So it is a force that is beyond the control of even capitalists 
themselves and controls everyone like a law of nature, even though it is just 
as much a human invention as a cup of tea. 

However, Istvan is confident that the working class can defeat capital, though 
he does not say how on an organisational level. You get the impression that 
he expects the sheer power of alienation to unleash the anger of the masses 
and drive them on until communism is achieved. Aview that ties in neatly with 
the SWP’s own ecanomistic spontaneity. 

In the first contribution from the floor an SWPer asked comrade Meszaros 
if his experience of the Hungarian revolution of 1956 had inspired his politics. 
As part of his answer comrade Meszaros commented: “No one thought it could 
happen, but it did.” 

While the Hungarians went straight to revolution, SWP members who came to 
the microphone went straight to Respect - quite a contrast to comrade Meszaros’s 
abstract, theoretical approach. In their attempt to concretise the question, they 
gave examples of hospital privatisation and other features of Respect campaigns 
to illustrate why workers are alienated and why they are ready to resist 

Comrade Meszaros’s view - that since the end of the post-war boom capital¬ 
ism has lost whatever narrow rational basis it had ever had and can now deliv¬ 
er only wars and pollution - seems to contradict the SWP’s belief that fighting 
for reforms will work. 

But Marxism is not the place where such differences are openly aired 
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AUSTRALIAN LEFT_ 

Labor Tribune launched 

Marcus Strom is the editor of Labor Tribune, a recently established website of Marxist discussion and 
intervention in Australia. He was previously prominent on the revolutionary left in Britain as a CPGB member 
and a leader of the Socialist Alliance. He spoke to Mark Fischer 


T ell us somethi ng about the 
role envisaged for Labor 
Tribune. 

It is aimed at injecting a degree of se¬ 
riousness into the workers’ move¬ 
ment in Australia. It is also an attempt 
to rearticulate coherent Marxist theo¬ 
ry and practice for that movement. 

So a modest task then! 

I suppose you could summarise it as 
an attempt to establish a political-the¬ 
oretical centre forpracticalMarxismin 
and around the labour movement It 
is aimed at involving people in the 
Labor Party, but not exclusively, in a 
project of establishing a network of 
correspondents, activists and con¬ 
tributors at a variety of different lev¬ 
els who can hopefully aid the rebirth 
of mass socialist politics in Australia 
and beyond. 

What impact has it had so far? 

It’s still early days. We just had our 
launch a couple of months ago: 70 
people attended, which was more 
than we expected The launch meet¬ 
ing was addressed by Meredith Burg- 
mann, the Labor president of the New 
South Wales upper house, and Jack 
Mundey, former Communist Party 
member and ex-leader of the Builders 
Labourers’ Federation. This was a 
conscious signal that we are wanting 
to draw on the best traditions of the 
working class in Australia: from the 
Communist Party and the best of the 
Labor left. 

It has been met with a degree of 
nonchalance by the some sections of 
the left, but there is a growing inter¬ 
est in what we are doing. We are still 
establishing ourselves as a feature on 
the political landscape, really. We are 
only just beginning to have an impact 
on debate on the Marxist left here. But 
I think things will change as we see the 
tempo of our political work pick up. 

We’re getting a couple of hundred 
visitors to the website every day, 
which is very encouraging. And 
we’ve reached parity with the CPGB 
website in terms of Alexa rankings. 
But thatcouldjustbecuriosityabout 
the new. Are many people engagng 
with the ideas? 

Not too many yet, but, given the po¬ 
litical level of the movement that is not 
surprising. At the moment, people are 
still relating to it passively. Yes, they 
log on and read articles, but I think 
there is an element of ‘wait and see’. 
We are starting to have people re¬ 
spond on some issues - for example, 
we have been critical of the revolution¬ 
ary left’s fixation with the general 
strike tactic, of its elevation to a stra¬ 
tegic principle. Calls lforgeneral strikes, 
or 24-hour strikes, have been advanced 
recently in orderto fight off government 
attacks on the unions; yet those un¬ 
ions are barely in a position to win the 
membership to defend their own basic 
conditions, let alone shift the whole 
movement onto a level of generalised 
political strike action. 

I’m not saying ‘economics first, 
then politics’. But, clearly, calls for 
action have to be related to a real work¬ 
ing class movement and its level, not 
one that exists in the fevered imagina¬ 
tions of some of our comrades here. 
That’s fantasy politics. 

Labor Tribune is instead advocat¬ 
ing a republican strategy for the la¬ 
bour movement. Strikes and elections 
are important tactical considerations 
in achieving profound constitutional 


and political change. While the La- 
borite left calls on the working class 
to “vote out these laws”, the far left 
calls on the working class to ‘ strike 
them out’. We reject both approach¬ 
es and instead call on the working 
class to fight for the immediate aboli¬ 
tion of the monarchist constitution 
and the establishment of a democrat¬ 
ic republic. Arepublic whose laws and 
constitution guarantees the right to 
strike, to organise and bargain collec¬ 
tively. Of course strikes and elections 
will have their appropriate role to play 
in this strategy. 

The fight for a democratic republic, 
with the working class at the centre of 
political life, is the means by which we 
open the political space for the victo¬ 
ry of socialism and the democratic 
government of the working class. 

You were active in British politics as 
a Comm unist Party member for 
nearly a decade. How does the I eft 
in Australia compared with the 
‘poms’? 

Similar problems, writ smaller really. 
Here, just as in the UK, we are still 
seeing the decline of the old - ex¬ 
pressed both organisationally and in 
the continuing inability of the left to 
think outside of the sect politics of the 
past. Hence, those sects are quite brit¬ 
tle. We have just witnessed a small 
split out of the largest left group here, 
the Democratic Socialist Perspective. 
And a more profound split is still pos¬ 
sible in that organisation. 

In the past few years, the Interna¬ 
tional Socialist Organisation - the 
Cliffite group - has dwindled from 
200 people to about 50 or so. There 
are now three or four Cliffite groups 
in Australia, all operating at a very 
low level. 

That’s very sad, I think The left is 
failing to learn from the mistakes it 
made in the 20th century. It continues 
to repeat errors that are leading to its 
own fragmentation, decline and a scle¬ 
rosis of its ability to think and act 

Where there is activity, it is - as in 
Britain - of that hyper-activist cam- 
paignism engineered to keep the new 
recruit busy with leaflets, but not with 
books. Members are not expected to 
think, in other words. 

So in that sense, Australia is quite 
similar to Britain 
Seems bleak - anything positive? 
Labor Tribune has found a pretty open 
space to operate in the Australian La¬ 
bor Party (ALP). I had expected a cold 
shoulder if not worse. But there is a 
genuine interest in fresh ideas about 
socialist struggle. In the 15 years 
since the collapse of the Communist 
Party, nothing has replaced the hege¬ 
monic role it played on the left of so¬ 
ciety. We are aiming to rebuild the left 
on the basis of sound theoretical foun¬ 
dations. 

There are the beginnings of people 
wondering to themselves, ‘Surely we 
must be able to do this in a different 
way’. People are open to exploring 
new alternatives. However, I’ve found 
most of these sentiments come from 
the Labor left or ‘ official communist’ 
tradition, rather than the Trotskyoid 
lei. 

For example, there are fourmembers 
of Workers Power in Australia - or 
there were before their London lead¬ 
ership thought it was a good idea to 
start a cull. There are the various IS 
Cliffite groups, we have the splits from 


the DSP, we have the imploded 
wreckage of the Socialist Alliance, etc. 
So in that sense, there is a quite a lot 
of despondent human raw material 
out there that needs cohering into 
something that can think and act. Un¬ 
fortunately, most of it is in self-im¬ 
posed exile from the mainstream 
labour movement. 

Butyou can't cohere the despond- 
ertt. Demoralisation and cynicism 
about theoldisno basis on whichto 
bii Id something new. 

True, but these layers constitute part 
of our audience at the moment. As 
individuals and organisations, where 
they go is one thing - and there are 
always grounds for optimism. But in 
the here and now, they provide a tem¬ 
plate of how not to build socialist or¬ 
ganisations that we can argue against 
and thus outline a positive model. 

Lookat the six people who have just 
spl it from theDSP-the Marx ist So lidar- 
ity Network They include some long¬ 
standing and prominent members, but 
they appear to have immediately fallen 
into ‘mass movementism’-style politics. 
If you remember from a few years ago 
in Britain, thesame sort of nonsensewas 
peddled by the short-lived Socialist 
Democracy Group - or ‘Socialist Hypoc¬ 
risy Group’ as I think you styled them 
once in a column of yours after some 
crass anti -Weekly Worker plotting by 
some of their members. 

Your Socialist Unity Network is an¬ 
other example of the same problem - 
semi-liquidationist holding pens for 
traumatised ex-Trots. Mostly good 
people. People who might know in 
their hearts that communist organisa¬ 
tion is needed, but just can’t find the 
energy, the inspiration, the vision, the 
leadership - you name it, they lack it 

Labor Tribune must become a site 
for the discussion of these sorts of 
questions. Being a Labor Party-orien¬ 
tated project may hamper interaction 
with the non-Labor left in the short 
term, but it still gives us a certain lev¬ 
erage to open up these debates in the 
broader movement. 

So why areyou in the Labor Party 
exactly?! have encountered 
Austral ian com rades in this country 
who seem to i mply that this is some 
sort of political collapse on your 
part,that your argjments are 
discredited si mply bydint ofthe fact 
of where they are being made. Who 
areyou to lectirethe rest ofthe 
left about the political state of Iheir 
parties...? 

My Labor Party membership entails 
no restrictions on the debates I am 
able to intervene in, the things I can 
say. Obviously, I cannot call for a vote 
for non-ALP candidates, but in to¬ 
day’s political landscape, that’s not 
much of a price to pay at all. Outside 
the Labor Party, organisational lever¬ 
age - if I can use that tenn - is non¬ 
existent The SA is deadin real terms, 
it is simply the public face of the DSP, 
as the recent split put it. Then, all you 
have are the micro-groups. 

If anything, the Labor Party is 
where the current struggle is centred 
In the CPGB you talk of operating 
where there is the concrete manifes¬ 
tation of the party question. If only in 
an abstract fonn, I think it exists in the 
nexus between the objective needs for 
working class representation and the 
continued capitalist programme of the 
ALP. Between organised labour and 


the parliamentary representatives of 
Labor. Unlike the DSP, whichcallstbe 
ALP a “capitalist party”, or the Social¬ 
ist Party here (Committee for a Work¬ 
ers ’ International) which calls the ALP 
a “bourgeois party”, it remains a bour¬ 
geois workers ’party. That contradic¬ 
tion is bound to cause tensions, as 
workers move into action There is an 
increased tempo of trade union action 
of various sorts against the anti-trade 
union laws. 

The ability to make interventions in 
the Labor Party and broader move¬ 
ment is clearly enhanced by member¬ 
ship of it. As we say in our ‘About us’ 
statement, Laborism “is the greatest 
barrier preventing our class uniting 
around a consistently democratic and 
socialist programme”. So fighting La¬ 
borism at the source has its benefits. 

At the same time, I have no pretence 
that we are thinking of some Grantite 
‘deep entry’ assimilation project We 
make it clear what we thinkof Labor’s 
history as well as its present. The veiy 
choice of the name ‘Tribune’ is an ex¬ 
plicit statement - Tribune was the 
name of the Communist Party news¬ 
paper here. We want to critically draw 
on revolutionaiy traditions, including 
that of the Communist Party. 

The website is explicit that it is for 
the liberationof the working class glo¬ 
bally. Thatis its politics, not Laborism. 
Whatlessonsdidyouglean from 
yourtimein British politics? 

Well, having completed my near-dec¬ 
ade of transportation to Britain, I did 
return home with some important les¬ 
sons. I suppose the main one con¬ 
cerns the centrality of democracy in 
Marxist theory and practice. Means 
and ends are connected. Our task 
must be about reasserting the demo¬ 
cratic heart of Marxism - both for so¬ 
cial outcomes as well as for the 
organisational practice of the workers’ 
movement. 

In order to lead, you need not only 
to base your organisation on firm prin¬ 
ciple but to seek to give expression to 
those principles in all your subse¬ 
quent activities. In other words, it’s no 
good being against immigration con¬ 
trols in your programme if you are not 
prepared to propagate and fight for 
that principle in your wider work in the 
movement. Principle is important - as 
is tactical flexibility. 

If you pander to backward elements 
- either in your own organisation or in 
the movement - then you will collapse 
politically. My earlier political experi¬ 
ences in Australia were of that varie¬ 
ty, in hindsight. 

I have learned that unity is not about 
lowest-comm on-denominator haggles. 
This is mainly what you see on the 
British left - dishonest backroom deals 
where principles are negotiated away, 
resulting in brittle unity that bleaks up 
in the face of serious challenges. Flow¬ 
ing from that is the idea that open po¬ 
lemic and debate is the only true 
method to win that higher unity. Dem¬ 
ocratic debate with the most disci¬ 
plined unity in action. Bureaucratic 
centralism poisons the atmosphere 
inside political organisations. Effec¬ 
tively, it equates open political disa¬ 
greement with organisational betrayal. 
This approach fosters splits and dis¬ 
organisation - as the recent mini-dis¬ 
aster in the British Workers Power 
group illustrates. 

Al I this sounds veryf amiliar, 


Marcus. Don’tpeople just regard 
you as the CPGB in a corked hat? 
Seriously, docomrades over there 
think we have set n> a franchise' 
via you? 

No, not at all. I have my own political 
history in Australia before I met the 
CPGB. And, as I say to people, there’s 
a clue in the name, Communist Party 
of Great Britain. I was very clear 
when I was writing as a CPGB mem¬ 
ber - and this is the general culture of 
tlie organisation - that we are not in¬ 
terested in oil-slick ‘internationals’. 

As Marx wrote when the First Inter¬ 
national collapsed, a genuine interna¬ 
tional will re-emerge based on the real 
movements of real political parties of 
the working class, not on the collabo¬ 
ration of a handful of co-thinkers scat¬ 
tered across the globe. I’m not 
opposed to that sort of collaborative 
work, but so-call ‘international demo¬ 
cratic centralism’ (or the left’s bureau¬ 
cratic version ofit) involving ‘sections’ 
notbig enough to fill a WorldCup subs 
bench is just a lot of hot air and gar¬ 
gantuan travel costs, frankly. 

Lookat Workers Power. Fifty to a 
100 people around the planet appar¬ 
ently convinced that they were the 
core of a ‘Fifth International’. Really, 
unless you’re the Monty Python 
script-writing team, you couldn’t 
make it up. 

I’m up front about my political past 
I was in the CPGB. I was expecting 
some cheap shots about me forming 
a ‘section’, but people have been 
generally sensible. I don’t think 
there’s any confusion. 

Are y ou optimi Stic? 

I am, actually. I think it’s going to take 
a long time to get things straight 
again, but I re main optimistic that good 
theory and good practice will out in 
the end. It’s what the working class 
needs and what is needed has a his¬ 
torical tendency to be born - with 
struggle, of course. Our approach is 
not passive. 

With the working class internation¬ 
ally being thrown so far back, through 
its own spontaneous struggle it will 
begin to inch forward: initially at a very 
low level. With neoliberalism looking 
a bit wonky, the process of the politi¬ 
cal reformation of the working class 
means that advanced elements of our 
class will start to look for ideas, feel 
the need for theory. Not simply about 
their own economic struggles, but 
about big ideas such as what it means 
to be human, our impact on nature, 
questions such as the relationship 
between the sexes, the nature of sex¬ 
uality, freedom of speech and demo¬ 
cratic culture and so on. 

The ex-Revolutionary Communist 
Party /Spiked people bang on about 
how the overarching climate of fear is 
a means of keeping people under con¬ 
trol. Well, there’s a truth in that. But I 
also think it is inevitable that people 
will he gin to fight back and again, will 
need Marxist ideas in order to do it 
effectively. 

And I am even optimistic that some 
sections of the left, or some individu¬ 
als, can think their way out of its me¬ 
andering crisis. I mean, 20 years of 
selling some brain-dead strike-chas¬ 
ing rag outside a supermarket to in¬ 
different shoppers - you would hope 
that people would arrive at the con¬ 
clusion that the time is ripe to think a 
little more deeply about our tasks • 
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Dump sect culture 

The largest left group in Australia, Democratic Socialist Perspective, has just suffered a split. In this Labor 
Tribune article Marcus Strom calls for open debate and disciplined unity, not conspiratorial intrigue 


S ix Melbourne-based members of 
Democratic Socialist Perspective 
have hived off to become MSN 
- the Marxist Solidarity Network (I won¬ 
der what Bill Gates thinks of that?). Fur¬ 
ther, they have also resigned from the 
Socialist Alliance, declaring it merely 
the public face of the DSP and a dead¬ 
end for left regroupment. 

In sharp contrast to the positive 
spin put on the Socialist Alliance and 
its awful electoral results of late by 
the DSP, the MSN statement shows 
that the Socialist Alliance is failing on 
all fronts. It says: “Membership has 
stagnated over the past two years - 
in fact, over the last year, it has de¬ 
clined, as has the number of branch¬ 
es.” Further the MSN claims that “the 
numbers of people actively involved 
in the SA have been reduced steadily 
and the majority of active SA mem¬ 
bers are members of the DSP, the larg¬ 
est affiliate to the SA”. 

Given that the MSN has broken from 
the strategy of building the Socialist 
Alliance, it is strange that they contin¬ 
ue to sell Green Left Weekly , a newspa¬ 
per that claims to be the paper of the 
Sociahst Alliance and the DSP. Clearly, 
the political dust is yet to settle. 

While ‘Trots split’ is hardly earth- 
shattering news, to merely dismiss it as 
an irrelevance is a philistine error. The 
split reveals a lot that is awful about the 
‘revolutionary’ left. It shows that all is 
not well in the DSP, its sectoid method 
of organisation and the state of the left 
in general. 

Unfortunately it shows that the only 
modes of organisation that the far left 
knows are high-pressure sectoid mad¬ 
ness or ‘liquidationist’ merger with the 
‘mass movement’. The crisis of the far 
left points to the urgent need for the 
Marxist left to develop a coherent and 
authoritative political centre in the la- 
bour movement, devoid of a sectist 
culture, yet committed to developing 
theory and practice at the highest pos¬ 
sible level. 

The MSN group includes Jorge and 
Roberto Jorquera, longstanding DSP 
members. Jorge has been a leading cad¬ 
re of the organisation for at least 20 
years. The six were members of the ‘Len¬ 
inist Party Faction’ led by ousted na¬ 
tional secretary John Percy and 
ideology hatchet-man Doug Lorimer. 

The LPF - I trust you’re keeping up 
with the acronyms - formed after the 
DSP’s last congress, which reaffirmed 
its commitment to build the Socialist 
Alliance as a “multi-tendency socialist 
party”. Percy and Lorimer had argued 
that the SA had served its purpose (to 
do over the International Socialist Or¬ 
ganisation, basically) and that it was 
best to close it down and rebuild the 
DSP as a public socialist organisation 
The split vindicates what I have been 
writing about the Socialist Alliance in 
Australia. It is a dead duck. In the state¬ 
ment, ‘Why we left the DSP’, the found¬ 
ers of MSN (the socialist group, not the 
Microsoft website) say: “SAis no long¬ 
er a genuine alliance, much less a new 
party in formation. The SA today is lit¬ 
tle more than the public face of the DSP 
(smaller than we were ourselves four 
years ago) anda loose network of (some 
of) the DSP’s sympathisers. The DSP 
must now publicly acknowledge that 
our unilateral attempt to build SA as a 
new party information was a mistake, a 
sectarian error and a setback for social¬ 
ist collaboration and regroupment in 


this country.” 

However, that is all by the by. 
What it reveals more is the culture 
of such groups. Their method of 
organisation is stultifying and about 
as far removed from a scientific en¬ 
gagement with social and political 
life as you could imagine. 

For groups such as the DSP, po¬ 
litical difference is treated as a pri¬ 
vate concern, as a shameful family 
secret. What does this secret dis¬ 
cussion culture produce? Well, it 
produces splits. The British group, 
Workers Power, has just split after 
internal ructions of the most bizarre 
order. The debate-only-for-the-en- 
lightened approach to politics has 
seen its day and must be dumped by 
those professing Marxism. 

The real litmus test of Marxist or¬ 
ganisation is theory and its engage¬ 
ment with reality. If theoretical and 
practical debate is buried away from 
the public eye, it produces an unnat¬ 
urally heightened situation. Tactical 
differences ggt blown up into do-or- 
die debates. 

All this is confirmed by the MSN 
statement It says: “We firmly believe 
that... there is no constructive way 
of continuing the discussion inside 
the DSP. By engaging in construc¬ 
tive political activity in the mass 
movement and continuing to en¬ 
gage in the broad discussion of the 
‘organisational question’ among the 
far left, we believe we can contrib¬ 
ute far more to the discussion that 
the Leninist Party Faction has tried 
to raise inside the DSP.” 

Here is the rub. Membership of the 
DSP precludes “broad discussion of 
the organisational question among 
the far left”. So the comrades go 
outside the group. Of course, they 
should not have split - they should 
have rebelled, published openly, 
called for debate in the movement. 
If they were expelled, then so be it. 

MSN clearly believes there were 
grounds for rebellion. They point to 
a “national leadership clique”, “slan¬ 
der” of opponents, violations of 
“basic membership rights”. Its state¬ 
ment says: “By generating an atmos¬ 
phere of complete distrust amongst 
the membership of the DSP, the ma¬ 
jority leadership buried the political 
discussion.” 

Peter Boyle, national secretary of 
the DSP, confirms that the Leninist 
Party Faction is to remain gagged in 
public. On the Green Left discussion 
list he said: “The DSP has not de¬ 
cided that the Leninist Party Faction 
is free to put forward its perspective 
on this discussion list.” This is par 
for the course for the far left. It is 
embedded deep in the culture of 
most Trotskyist sects. 

The idea - shared by most Trot- 
skyites and Stalinites - that the Bol¬ 
sheviks constituted themselves as 
a separate party organisation from 
the Mensheviks in January 1912 and 
then banned their members from 
public discussion of party matters is 
a myth. What this myth serves is a 
method for building a mono-idea 
sect. It can only serve to cower in¬ 
ternal opposition and hide debates 
from the advanced layers of the class. 
Even in the most democratic of such 
organisations, differences are only 
to be debated by the enlightened 
and ordained, who then must deliv¬ 


er the discovered truth, unadulter¬ 
ated on fear of expulsion, to the un¬ 
enlightened masses. 

Other than short-term tactics and 
issues of security, political matters 
should, as a rule, be debated in pub¬ 
lic. This is actually the Leninist tra¬ 
dition. 

Fear of open debate is fundamen¬ 
tally anti-Leninist. While the DSP 
says it has broken from Trotskyism, 
it is clear it has not adopted a Lenin¬ 
ist or Marxist understanding of par¬ 
ty-building Indeed, it firmly adheres 
to the method advocated by US 
Trotskyist James Cannon, which 
treats internal differences as some¬ 
thing to he hidden and purged. Pub¬ 
lic debate is considered likely to 
confuse the masses and the open ex¬ 
pression of differences viewed as a 
declaration of war. 

Lenin did not consider internal 
differences to be the secret pre¬ 
serve of revolutionaries. He con¬ 
sidered openness an essential 
aspect of party culture. He wrote: 
“There can be no mass party, no 
party of a class, without full clari¬ 
ty of essential shadings, without 
an open struggle between various 
tendencies, without informing the 
masses as to which leaders and 
which organisations ... are pursu¬ 
ing this or that line.” In other 
words, for Leninists it is only 
through open struggle - not diplo¬ 
matic silences and truces - that we 
can build real and lasting unity. 

The DSP clearly believes that po¬ 
lemics should not be conducted in 
public. Lenin thought differently. 
Take the example of the famed Isk- 
ra: “We do not reject polemics be¬ 
tween comrades, but, on the 
contrary, are prepared to give them 
considerable space in our columns. 
Open polemics, conducted in full 
view of all Russian social democrats 
and class-conscious workers, are 
necessary and desirable in order to 
clarify the depth of existing differ¬ 
ences, in order to afford discussion 
of disputed questions.” 

Marxism is not a religious body of 
work: it is a social science. As such, 
it requires constant refining, revisit¬ 
ing and re-establishment in an open 
and rigorous manner. Keeping the 
debate on, say, the class nature of 
the Chinese state a secret discussion 
for 200 or so acolytes is just mad. But 
this is precisely the method of the 
DSP. 

In 1999 the DSP announced that 
it had discovered that China was a 
capitalist state and had been since 
September 1992. This discovery was 
decided by a majority of delegates 
attending the DSP’s 18th conference 
on January 5-10 1999. Up until Jan¬ 
uary 4 1999, according to the second 
edition of the DSP programme, the 
group maintained that China was, al¬ 
ternatively, a ‘workers’ state’ (pi26) 
or a ‘socialist state’ (pl46). 

Logically, any public statements 
by DSP members claiming China 
was not some form of workers ’ or so- 
cialist state up to January 4 1999 
were breaches of discipline. From 
January 11 1999, it presumably be¬ 
came a breach of discipline to argue 
outside the DSP that China remained 
some form of workers’ state. 

Therefore, for nearly seven years, 
all DSP members (no matter what 


they actually thought) were bound to 
publicly parrot a line that it now thinks 
was fundamentally mistaken. The DSP 
had a 14-month internal discussion on 
the class character of the Chinese state 
leading up to the congress. Non-mem¬ 
bers were out of the loop. Workers out¬ 
side the tiny ranks of the DSP could 
gamer no insights. They were merely 
dished up with the end product, the 
new ‘truth’. 

At the heart of the matter is a deep 
distrust for the great unwashed Sects 
like the DSP really think that workers, 
the poor dears, can’t really handle two 
different ideas on a page (how anyone 
ever gets past the opening sentence of 
Dickens’s A tale of two cities must real¬ 
ly puzzle them). 

However, the job of Marxists is not 
to hand down tablets of stone: it is 
about an engagement with the labour 
movement and the working class that 
allows others to learn a political meth¬ 
od. So, while conclusions are vital, 
equally if not more vital is the method 
by which conclusions are drawn. 

Imagine Albert Einstein issuing a 
press release in 1905 saying, ‘It’s 
E=mc2 and that’s all I’m saying on the 
matter.’ When you leam maths, it is no 
good just being told that the answer is 
42, you can only operate in a scientific 
world if you know the method by which 
you come pp with this. The same gpes 
in social sciences. Science requires rig¬ 
orous, open debate. 

It is even more important for Marx¬ 
ism. If it is true that the “liberation of 
the working class can only be achieved 
by the working class itself’, wouldn’t 
it be a good idea to involve the whole 
labour movement in discussions of the¬ 
ory and strategy? 

Of course any serious organisation 
requires unity in action But this is not 
counterposed to open debate. On the 
contrary. It is only through rigorous 
debate of important theory and strate¬ 
gy involving layers of the working class 
that you can cement a true and lasting 
unity in an organisation. Of course, you 
cannot ensure against splits, but the 
method of the DSP and Workers Power 
guarantees them. 

I had heard a few weeks agp that a 
split may be about to happen in the 
DSP, but did not know anything more. 
It is pretty crazy that a left trainspotter 
like myself has to rely on rumours. If 
people take their organisations serious¬ 
ly, politics is a matter for the labour 
movement, not a conspiracy behind the 
back of the working class. Yet Trot-prop¬ 
aganda sects approach politics in pre¬ 
cisely this manner: as a conspiracy to 
be hatched in secret. Such an approach 
might well produce an intere sting ‘c lan- 
destine’ culture for the neophyte re¬ 
cruit, but it is alien to Marxism and the 
robust political culture of the working 
class. 

The method is not isolated to the 
DSP, of course. For a truly woeful ex¬ 
ample of a split taking place now, look 
at the ridiculously named League for a 
Fifth International (no, I’m not making 
it up). If it was not so pathetic it would 
be funny. I will not bore you with the 
details here - if you are interested go to 
www.fifthinternational.org or 

www.permanentrevolution.net. The 
four members of Workers Power in 
Melbourne are ‘keyplayers’ in this split. 
So watch this space ... 

The far left must purge itself of this 
awful method or forever remain an irrel¬ 


evance. It is a pity, therefore, that the 
MSN seems to want to ignore this as¬ 
pect of DSP culture. Its statement 
says: “We would like to make it clear 
that, while we have beencompelled ... 
to make some of our (incomplete) as¬ 
sessment of the situation in the DSP 
public, we are not interested in further 
pursuing this.” 

Why not? The MSN claims it had 
to leave the DSP in order to pursue a 
“broad discussion of the ‘organisa¬ 
tional question’ among the far left”. 
Surely this must start with what was 
fundamentally wrong with the DSP’s 
method of organisation. 

Debating such questions should 
not he counterposed to involvement 
in practical tasks. Yet it seems the 
MSN thinks this is the case. If so, then 
the split will be yet another liquida¬ 
tionist collapse out of a high-pres¬ 
sured sect into ‘mass-movementism’, 
similar to the formation of Solidarity 
by a number of very able comrades 
from the International Socialist Organ¬ 
isation. The best-case outcome of this 
split is that MSN and Solidarity merge, 
for there are no reasons to keep them 
apart. 

The MSN says of itself: “We aim to 
develop links, extend networks and 
foster collaboration between all those 
revolutionary and left activists who 
for now at least have prioritised activ¬ 
ity in the mass movement.” And fur¬ 
ther: “The MSN has no programme as 
such, but invites all those revolution¬ 
ary and left activists interested to par¬ 
ticipate in developing cooperation on 
a practical level.” 

No doubt the DSP will label them 
liquidationists, and it will have a bit of 
a point. This is a shame, but not sur¬ 
prising. The nature of sects such as 
the DSP is to chew up good-quality 
cadre and either isolate them in the 
grouplet or spit them out a tad burnt 
by the experience. It is to be expected 
that, being kept isolated from the la¬ 
bour movement, the comrades are 
eager to ‘ get their hands dirty’ in prac¬ 
tical struggles. But unless we correct¬ 
ly theorise the problems of 
organisation, we are bound to repeat 
them. 

However, we must remain optimis¬ 
tic . Where there is life, there is hope. 
During this period we are still seeing 
the decline of the old organisations of 
the left. While there are chinks of 
light, the overall political period is still 
overly reactionary. We should not be 
surprised to see continuing decay on 
the far left. 

Labor Tribune, for its part, will seek 
cooperation with those seeking a re- 
foundationof Marxist theory andprac- 
tice - not as a soft ‘solidarity’ grouping, 
but for a serious, organised move¬ 
ment for socialist renewal in the work¬ 
ing class and its organisations • 

Labor 
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ZIONISM 


The real resistance 

Popular opposition to anti-semitism saved thousands of Jews under Nazi occupation, writes Tony Greenstein in 
this concluding article - despite rather than because of Zionism 



Jewish resistance fighters 


I t is an article of faith among Zi¬ 
onist ideologues 1 that anti¬ 
semitism was something that 
affected all Germans and all classes, 
conveniently forgetting that in No¬ 
vember 1932 the socialists (SPD) 
and communists (KPD) together 
outpolledthe Nazis. Yet even in Nazi 
Gennany itself, of the 265,000 deport¬ 
ed or eligible to be deported by Jan¬ 
uary 1942, some 20,000 were hidden 
by the populace and half of these 
survived. 2 GeraldReitlingerestimates 
that 19,000 pure German Jews survived 
the war and perhaps 33,000 in the great¬ 
er Reich and protectorate. 3 

The deportation of Jews from Ger¬ 
many was never popular. On Febru¬ 
ary 27 1 943 the Webrmacht munitions 
factories were surrounded and their 
Jewish workers arrested and taken for 
deportation. But Gobbels complained 
on March 2 that the round-up had not 
been that successful, as “our better 
circles, especially intellectuals”, had 
warned the Jews. And four days later 
“after a crowd had demonstrated 
against the evacuation of a home for 
aged Jews, Gobbels had to suspend 
the whole action”. 4 

When, between October 16 and 
November 13 1941, the SS deported 
over 19,000 Jews to Lodz, the popu¬ 
lation was so disgusted that the 
Nazis distributed leaflets blaming 
the Jews for all ills and accusing 
those who sympathised with them 
of being traitors. A few even wore 
yellow stars in sympathy. 5 

On March 9 1942 Hitler complained 
to Gobbels about the presence of Jew¬ 
ish intellectuals in Berlin. However, 
“after a terrific commotion in artistic 
circles, particularly among actors”, a 
number of Jews married to Aryans 
were released. The survival of nearly 
all the Mis chi in ge was due to the fear 
that it would meet with public anger 
and resistance. In February 1943, the 
Gestapo seized thousands of Mis- 
chlinge. Their Aryan wives followed 
them to where they were detained 
“and there they stood for several 
hours screaming and howling for their 
men”. Faced with the secrecy of the 
deportation process being exposed, 
the Jewish husbands were released. 6 
After February 28, 18,000 Jews were 
left in Berlin, “precariously sheltered 
at night by Aryan friends”. 7 

All three capitals in the greater Re¬ 
ich had their underground Jewish 
populations, and in Berlin and Vienna 
there were still skeleton Jewish com¬ 
munal organisations. 8 In Vienna, the 
hidden Jews were known as TJ- 
Boats’ 9 Despite their perilous posi¬ 
tion “they still faced better odds than 
the deportees who arrived at the kill¬ 
ing centres”. 10 

France hadover300,000 Jews, over 
half of whom were foreign, and most 
of those were stateless. The Zionist 
movement had little support among 
French Jews and most foreign Jews 
supported the communists. 11 By au¬ 
tumn 1942 some 27,000 stateless 
Jews had been deported to Ausch¬ 
witz, 12 but when the Nazis sought 
permission to deport French Jews, 
the French authorities were implaca¬ 
bly opposed to the request. 13 The 
French also refused to revoke the 
naturalisation of Jews. 

Several thousand Jewish commu¬ 
nists were involved in the resistance 
and they were responsible for the res¬ 
cue of thousands of children. 14 The 
SS complained of the sympathy of the 
population with the arrested children 


and even the French police were un¬ 
reliable. In Lyons, Klaus Barbie was 
prevented from arresting up to 3,000 
Jewsbythe Italian Fourth Army. 15 By 
April 1944, two months before D- 
Day, there were still 250,000 Jews in 
France: “The Nazis, it turned out, 
possessed neither the manpower nor 
the willpower to remain ‘tough’ 
when they met determined opposi¬ 
tion.” 16 Contrary to the views of 
Herzl and Nordau, the roots of the 
emancipation went deep. 

One of the reasons for the Nazis’ 
failure was that the Judenrate (Jew¬ 
ish Councils), which were not setup 
inFranee till after 1941, had little sup¬ 
port in the Jewish community. Even 
then the Nazis had to appoint two 
Jewish directors from Vienna “and the 
committee was boycotted by F rench- 
bom Jews”. 17 

Belgium was ruled by a German 
military administration under gener¬ 
al Falkenhausen. The Belgian rail¬ 
way men “contrived to leave doors 
unlocked or to arrange ambushes, 
so that Jews could escape”. 18 Even 
the Belgian police did not cooper¬ 
ate with the Nazis. 

Because the Jewish leadership 
had already fled, with 40,000 others, 
the Jewish Council commanded lit¬ 
tle authority and unsurprisingly 
very few Belgian Jews were deport¬ 
ed. 19 The resistance assassinated 
one of its leaders and henceforth the 
Judenrate “were as much afraid of 
the resistance movement as they 
were of the Gestapo”. 20 

Nearly all B elgium’s Jewish children 
were hidden in children’s homes, 
schools for the sick and private resi¬ 
dences. 21 The one attempt at a mass 
round-up of Antwerp’s Jews was on 
September 3 1943. Atthe insistence of 
queen Elizabeth and cardinal van 
Roey, they were released. When the 
country was liberated from the Nazis 
in the autumn of 1944,25,000 Jews had 
been deported. 

In Holland the Nazis set up a Jew¬ 
ish Council, the Joodsche Raad, 
which “unfortunately managed to win 
the trust of the Jewish population” 22 
and proceeded to deport the state¬ 
less Jews first - a quarter of the total 
Jewish population of 140,000. 23 “The 
result was a catastrophe unparalleled 
inany western country; it can be com¬ 
pared only with the extinction ... of 
Polish Jewry.” 24 Three quarters of all 
Jews in Holland were exterminated. 
And yet this was despite the over¬ 
whelming opposition of the local pop¬ 
ulace. Eichmann recalled that “the 
battle for the Jews was especially hard 


and bitter” - the Dutch were resolute¬ 
ly opposed to anti-semitism, even 
though they faced the full weight of 
Nazi rule. 25 The catholic church even 
forbade the administration of the holy 
sacrament to Dutch Nazis. 26 

When the Gestapo, along with some 
Dutch collaborators, raided the Jew¬ 
ish quarter in Amsterdam on February 
11, the workers of the Kattenburg rain¬ 
coat factory in the Waterloolein came 
to their help, and one worker died. The 
funeral of this worker six days later led 
to further riots. 27 OnFebruary 19 1941 
the Dutch Nazi WA raided the Jewish 
quarter of Amsterdam, but they were 
beaten off by the Knokploegen com¬ 
bat groups - the majority of whom 
were socialists and communists. 
When 40 WA returned, and tried to 
march through the Jewish quarter two 
days later, 20 were wounded and one 
killed. Meanwhile Dutch workers be¬ 
gan attacking the homes of prominent 
members of the WA. 28 

Mass resistance 

Holland was the only country in all 
Europe where students went on strike 
when Jewish professors were dis¬ 
missed. Amsterdam was the only Eu¬ 
ropean city where there was a general 
strike against the deportation of Jews. 
But this was 1941 and the Nazis 
rushed four police and SS battalions 
to Amsterdam. The display of force 
succeeded and 60 Dutch workers 
were sent to German concentration 
camps. 29 Many years later, dockers’ 
leader Piet Naak was awarded a deco¬ 
ration from Israel for having led the 
strike. He sent it back saying that,just 
as he had supported the Jews in 1941, 
he now supported the Palestinians. 30 

A large number of Jews lived under¬ 
ground, at least half of whom were 
caught 31 Of the survivors, 8,610 were 
married to non-Jews, a few thousand 
were working for the government and 
at least 20,000 were hiding with Ary¬ 
ans. Nearly a thousand Dutch Jews in 
mixed marriages avoided deportation 
through false sterilisation certifi¬ 
cates. 32 When on June 20 1943 a large 
proportion of the Joodsche Raad were 
arrested “the Jews found it difficult 
to conceal their delight’. 33 

In Norway, the bulk of the 1,700 
Jews were stateless German refu¬ 
gees, who were seized in October 
and November 1942. Sweden imme¬ 
diately offered asylum, and Swedish 
nationality, which the Nazis reject¬ 
ed, but as a result about 900 Jews 
were smuggled into Sweden. Some 
two thirds of Norway’s Jewish com¬ 
munity escaped deportation. 34 


Denmark was “almost the only 
happy-ending story” in Nazi-occu¬ 
pied Europe. 35 The country retained 
its government until the autumn of 
1943. The Danes were resolutely 
opposed to German anti-semitism 
and when the Nazis suggested in¬ 
troducing the yellow badge they 
were told that the king would be the 
first to wear it. The Nazis did not 
even manage to distinguish between 
native and foreign Jews. 36 

After riots broke out in Danish ship¬ 
yards, when the dockworkers refused 
to repair German ships, Himmler de¬ 
cided to tackle the Jewish question. 
However, general von Hannecken, 
the military commander, “refused 
even to issue a decree requiring all 
Jews to report for work”. 37 

On October 1 police were brought 
specially from Gennany, to roundup 
the Jews, but they were told that not 
to break down doors, because the 
Danish police might object and “they 
were not supposed to fight it out with 
the Danes”. 38 Just 477 Jews were 
seized and deported to the model 
camp, Thereinstadt. All returned, bar 
those who died natural deaths, includ¬ 
ing a 102-year-old woman. 39 Most 
Jews had been forewarned and went 
into hiding. Many were shipped by 
fishermen to Sweden. 

The Danish Jews were fortunate 
that the Swedish Zionists had not 
leamt of the plans to rescue them. In 
1939 the Swedish parliament passed 
a law permitting entry to German Jews. 
Chief rabbi Dr Ehrenpreisz requested 
the Swedish government not imple¬ 
ment this legislation. But “Ehrenpre¬ 
isz did not succeed in thwarting that 
wonderful rescue effort, since it came 
to him as a surprise too”. 40 

In Italy and Italian-occupied areas, 
the deportations were carried out 
against “unremitting Italian opposi¬ 
tion”. 41 When the Zionists protested 
about the extent of mixed marriages, 
Mussolini exclaimed that itwas “proof 
oftheperfect civic, political and above 
all moral equality between all Italians, 
whatever their remote descent”. 42 

Italy was the scene of the only suc¬ 
cessful attack by partisans on a Jew¬ 
ish concentration camp, Servigliano. 43 
Italian opposition to the deportation 
of their Jews had a knock-on effect 
on other fascist regimes. General 
Roatta declared that it was “incom¬ 
patible with the honour of the Ital¬ 
ian army” to deliver Jews from 
Yugoslavia to the Nazis 44 and even 
prevented the Nazis from comman¬ 
deering Jewish apartments. 45 

When the Nazis occupied Vichy 
France, the Italian zone in the south 
became a place of relative safety for 
the 50,000 Jews living there. Twenty- 
two thousand Jews were deported to 
the interior of the Italian zone. Eich¬ 
mann sent Alois Brunner to Nice and 
Marseilles, but by the time he arrived 
the French police had destroyed all the 
lists of registered Jews. 46 When the 
Italian army left Yugoslavia, the Jews 
left with them. 47 

Mussolini for a long time had close 
relations with Zionist leaders such as 
Weizmann. In 1937 Zionist leader 
Zeev Jabotinsky came to an agree¬ 
ment with Mussolini whereby a navy 
school at Civitavechia would be es¬ 
tablished as a training camp for the 
revisionist youth group, Betar. Jab¬ 
otinsky believed that “it would be 
better ... if fascist Italy became the 
mandatory power in Palestine in¬ 
stead of Great Britain”. 48 


Even when Mussolini introduced, 
in 1938, anti-Jewish legislation, the 
exemptions were such that probably 
the majority of Jews were excluded 49 
In December 1943 the Nazis decided 
to tackle the obstruction of the Italian 
authorities and arrest 8,000 Rome Jews 
themselves. Most of the intended vic¬ 
tims were,however, wamedintimeand 
7,000 escaped. 50 In the spring of 1944 
Italy the Nazis deported some 7,500 
Jews to Auschwitz, of whom 600 sur¬ 
vived. 51 Of the 2,500 Jews in Trieste 
when the Nazis marched in, less than 
500 were found on May 7 1945. 52 

In April 1941 when the Nazis en¬ 
tered Yugoslavia, they established the 
puppet state of Croatia under Ante 
Pavelias.By theautumnof 1943 3 4,000 
Jews had been deported. Even then 
the country was not Judenrein 
(‘cleansed of Jews’), as a paragraph 
in the anti-semitism legislation made 
‘honorary Aryans’ of Jews who had 
made a contribution to “the Croat 
cause” - many of the ruling clique in 
Croatia were married to Jewish wom¬ 
en. The 1,500 Jewish survivors in this 
area were all highly assimilated: “As¬ 
similation in the east, when it was at 
all possible, offered a much better 
chance for survival than it did in the 
rest of Europe.” 53 

Partisans 

In Serbia the Nazis faced the most 
determined partisan resistance. All 
Jews were killed on the spot. Some 
5,000 of them who joined the partisans 
survived, again demonstrating that 
resistance always offered better 
chances of surviving than collabora¬ 
tion. Reitlinger suggests that many 
thousands more survived either in It¬ 
aly or Albania or through rapid assim- 
ilation. 54 However, by July 1942 
Belgrade was officially Judenrein. 55 

The Nazis complained that Bulgar¬ 
ia had “no understanding of the Jew¬ 
ish problem”, according to Lucien 
Steinberg. It had a strong Communist 
Party, led by Georges Dimitrov, who 
had ridiculed Himmler in the Reich¬ 
stag fire trial. “While communist par¬ 
ties sprang to the defence of the 
hunted Jews everywhere in occupied 
Europe, they were more vigilant in 
Bulgaria than elsewhere.” 56 In Janu¬ 
ary 1941 the government had agreed 
to introduce anti-Jewish legislation, 
but various exemptions rendered it 
meaningless, with the result that “an 
epidemic of conversions broke out”. 
In July 1942 the Jewish badge was 
introduced but 80% of Jews 57 did not 
wear it and those who did received so 
much sympathy that “they are actu¬ 
ally proud of their sign”. 58 

The Bulgarian government then 
decided to ejqtel all Jews from Sofia 
to the countryside, which was not 
what the Nazis wanted, since this 
caused their dispersal. Not that it 
mattered. In protests organised by 
the communists, tens of thousands 
of Bulgarians demonstrated outside 
the palace and took to the streets, 
trying to stop the Jews being taken 
to the rail stations. 59 The Nazis were 
also unable to form a Jewish Coun¬ 
cil: “The same thing happened in 
Bulgaria as was to happen in Den¬ 
mark ... the local German officials 
became unsure of themselves and 
were no longer reliable. ’’The German 
ambassador, Adolf Beckerle, in¬ 
formed the SS that nothing more 
could be done. The result being that 
“not a single Bulgarian Jew had 
been deported or had died an unnat- 
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ural death” when Bulgaria was lib¬ 
erated in August 1944. 60 

Greece was different Two thirds of 
Greek Jewry lived in Salonika. Reitlm- 
ger estimates their population in 1941 
at 67,200. The Nazis immediately set 
up in October 1942 a Jewish Council 
headed by chief rabbi Koretz, who, 
when he gave a speech at the Mon¬ 
aster iotes synagogue extolling the 
new lifeinPoland,required police pro¬ 
tection. 61 There were no anti-Jewish 
decrees till July 1942. 62 In Athens so 
effectively were Jews hidden that only 
two transports to Auschwitz were 
filled from the Greek capital in 1944. 63 
The only Jews exempt from deporta¬ 
tion were those with foreign pass¬ 
ports and the personnel of the 
Judenmt, who were eventually sent 
to Bergen-Belsen. Except for those 
who bad managed to escape south to 
the Italian zone and a few hundred 
Jews in Salonika living underground 
or at the sorting camp at Pavlo Mela, 64 
nearly all Greek’s Jews perished in 
Auschwitz. Judenrat chairmen Kore¬ 
tz and Alba la were sent to Bergen- 
Belsen as ‘exchange Jews’. On 
August 17 1944 the last Greek trans¬ 
port reached Auschwitz. It contained 
the entire Jewish population of the isle 
of Rhodes - some 1,200 people. 65 

Romania was the most anti-semit- 
ic country in pre-war Europe. It had 
the highest number of Jews after Po¬ 
land. 66 In August 1940, marshal An- 
tonescu, head of the Iron Guard 
regime, declared all Romanian Jews 
to be stateless, with the exception 
of a few hundred families. . “The 
Zionist movement and indeed the 
whole of the Zionist organisation... 
was looked upon quite favourably 
by the Romanian authorities.” 67 
Even after the fall of the Iron Guard 
government in the summer of 1941, 
Romanian soldiers engaged in mas¬ 
sacres and deportations. 

The Romanians entered Odessa 
in south Russia on October 16 1941. 
After a landmine destroyed their 
headquarters, Antonescu took his 
revenge by killing 22,000 Jews be¬ 
tween October 23 and 25. 68 Some 
120,000 Jews of the eastern and 
western territories of Romania were 
deported beyond the Dniester riv¬ 
er to Transdniestria. 69 Prime minis¬ 
ter Ion Antonescu fonned a 
Judenrat on December 16 . On 
April 10 1944 the Red Army encoun¬ 
tered Jews for the first time since 
their advance - a ghetto of 9,000 
workers, the only survivors of the 
almost complete extermination of 
Besserabian Jewry three years ear¬ 
lier. 70 By August 1942 the Romani¬ 
ans had killed nearly 300,000 Jews. 
But then everything changed. 

In the autumn of 1942 more than 
70,000 Jews lived between the rivers 
Dniester and Bug In February 1943 
Zionist activist Ben Hecht placed an 
advert in the New York Times, which 
read: “For sale - 70,000 Jews at $50 
apiece. Guaranteed human beings.” 
Hecht had read a Swiss newspaper 
clipping of an offer by the Romanian 
government to allow these Jews to 
leave Romania for that price. 

The response of Stephen Wise of 
the American Jewish Congress was 
to issue a statement on February 23 
1943 denying that such an offer had 
been made, and stating that “no 
collection of funds would seem jus¬ 
tified”. 71 In fact, as undersecretary 
of state Adolph Berle confirmed to 
Bergson, the story was indeed true. 
Wise later claimed that on July 22- 
23 he personally obtained permis¬ 
sion from Roosevelt to ransom the 
Romanian Jews, but that the ar¬ 
rangement was held up in tire state 
department for five months. 72 In 
August 1944 Romania surrendered 
to the Red Army and about half of 
its 850,000 Jews survived. 73 

The extermination of the Polish 
Jews was part and parcel of the Na¬ 
zis’ demographic policy of creating 
an “empty space” (volkloser Raum) 


in the east. Some three million, more 
than 90%, were murdered. 74 Reitlin- 
ger argues that the official figure of 
157,420 who returned after the war 
from Russia is dwarfed by the 
number of Jews from Polish White 
Russia who chose to stay in the So¬ 
viet Union. Up to 700,000 may have 
escaped from Poland andeasternGali- 
cia into Russia. A quarter of a million 
Jews, including those in Auschwitz, 
the Lodz ghetto and the hidden Jews 
survived the Nazi occupation. 75 (The 
fact that such large numbers remained 
concealed is testament to the fact that 
anti-semitism was not all-pervasive. 76 ) 
Reitlinger estimates that between 
60,000 and 70,000 of the Baltic Jews 
escaped the holocaust by escaping 
to Russia. 77 

The Ukraine contained the true 
‘reservoirs of eastern Jewry’. In ad¬ 
dition to the 568,000 Jews from east 
Galicia, annexed in 1939, over two 
million lived here. 78 When the Rus¬ 
sians retreated in 1941, most employ¬ 
able Jews left with them, leaving 
only their families. German paramil¬ 
itary Einsatzgruppe C reported that 
rumours about the fate of the Jews 
had already preceded them and that 
many Jewish communities were re¬ 
duced by 70%-90% - and in some 
cases 100%. According to Einsatz¬ 
gruppe B, “in many towns the Sovi¬ 
ets had evacuated the entire Jewish 
population”. But for the Bolshevik 
revolution, despite all the subse¬ 
quent Stalinist horrors, at least a 
million and a half more Jews would 
have died. 79 And this is the meas¬ 
ure of the utter uselessness of the 
Zionist ‘solution’ to the Jewish 
question. 

Even in the Ukraine, Einsatzgrup- 
pen C reported that “Almost nowhere 
can the population be persuaded to 
take active steps against the Jews”. 80 
A few weeks later they complained 
again that the inhabitants would not 
betray the hidden Jews. It was in the 
Baltic area, where Einsatzgruppen A 
operated, that the Nazis were able to 
count on local support. Even here 
Stahlecker observed “To our surprise, 
it was not easy at first to set in motion 
an extensive pogrom against the 
Jews.” 81 On September 21 1942 the 
Nazis whined that Jews were being 
hidden by Poles andtbatthe same was 
occurring in Galicia. Several thousand 
Jews joined the partisans 82 

The communists led the resistance 
in the ghettos, Warsaw excepted But 
the Soviet Union and Stalin played no 
part in forming the partisans, since 
they had put their trust in the Nazi- 
Soviet pact. 18 

Holocaust reparations 
fraud 

Exploitation of the holocaust by the 
Zionists has never been more blatant 
than when it came to the question of 
reparations. In 1952 the German gov¬ 
ernment signed an agreement to pay 
$120 mill ion to the Jewish Claims Con¬ 
ference (CC), to go to individual sur¬ 
vivors of the death camps. The CC 
promptly annulledthe agreement with 
Germany, using the money for Zion¬ 
ist projects. 84 

In August 1998 the CC secured a 
$ 1.25 billion settleme nt from the S wiss 
banks. Despite the fact that the USA 
was also a primary haven for transfer¬ 
able Jewish assets in Europe, no sim¬ 
ilar compensation scheme has been 
sought from them. Likewise Israel. 85 
Edgar Bronfman of the World Jewish 
Congress (WJC) admitted that they 
had accumulated “roughly $7 billion 
in compensation monies”. 86 

The CC wanted a chunk set aside 
for its own ‘special fund’. Michael 
Kleiner, a member of the Israeli Knes¬ 
set, described the CC as a Judenrat 
which “sits on a huge pile of money 
belonging to private individuals, but 
is doing everything to inherit [it] while 
they are still alive”. 87 Rabbi Israel Sing¬ 
er, secretary general of the WJC, said 


that the monies should “meet the 
needs of the entire Jewish people, and 
not just those Jews who were fortu¬ 
nate enough to survive the holocaust 
and live into old age”. 

Historian Henry Friedlander has 
calculated that only 475,000 prisoners 
survived the Nazi camps in spring 
1945. As Jewish prisoners made up no 
more than 20% of the total, it is clear 
that 100,000 at most survived. 88 In a 
May 1999 state department briefing, 
Stuart Eizenstat estimated the number 
of surviving slave labourers at be¬ 
tween 70,000 and 90,000, putting the 
number of Jewish survivors at20,000. 
Yet when it negotiated with Germany 
for compensation in 1999, the Zion¬ 
ists estimated the number of former 
Jewish slave labourers still alive at 
135,000, a third more than in 1945! 89 

Not surprisingly holocaust-deniers 
use these false statistics to ‘prove’ 
that there was no holocaust. If 135,000 
survivors of the camps are alive to¬ 
day, then 600,000 must have survived 
the war - half a million more than pre¬ 
viously thought. 

The Gribetz plan to allocate and 
distribute the Swiss monies to the 
holocaust survivors went even fur¬ 
ther down this road. It argued there 
were nearly 700,000 Jewish survivors 
of the slave labour camps still alive. 
If true it would mean at least 2.8 mil¬ 
lion Jews survived the camps. In 
which case the figures for the num¬ 
bers of Jewish dead during the war 
would be less than three millioa It 
seems that the Zionist leaders have 
all but admitted that the holocaust- 
denier s are correct. 90 

The WJC declares that it has 
amassed $9 billion in holocaust com¬ 
pensation funds, which it maintains 
belong to the Jewish people: ie, the 
WJC itself. 91 However, when it held a 
holocaust reparations gala at New 
York’s Pierre Hotel on September 11 
2000, elderly Jewish survivors, not 
consulted in advance of - let alone 
invited to - Hie “star-studded gala”, 
picketed outside. 92 

Lessons of the 
holocaust 

The essential feature of the holocaust 
for Zionist propagandists is its 
uniqueness. According to them, there 
are no lessons for humanity, no uni¬ 
versal messages as to how human 
beings conduct themselves - certain¬ 
ly nothing to be learned about racism 
and fascism. The only message is that 
whatever Israel does in the name of 
the Jewish people is justified. For 
Yehuda Bauer the holocaust’s 
uniqueness lies in the attempt to an¬ 
nihilate a whole people and what he 
terms “the quasi-religious, apocalyp¬ 
tic ideology” of the Nazis. 93 Indeed, 
by “subsuming the Jewish losses 
under a universal or ecumenical clas¬ 
sification”, one is effectively justify¬ 
ing anti-semitism. 94 It is a “betrayal of 
Jewish history”. 95 

This claim to uniqueness is a “dis¬ 
tasteful secular version of chosen¬ 
ness”. 96 It arises from the fear that 
comparisons might be drawn between 
the Nazis’ treatment of Europe’s Jews 
and Israel’s behaviour towards the 
Palestinians. This injunction against 
comparing the holocaust to anything 
else breaks down, however, when the 
Zionists themselves make the compar¬ 
ison! When Begin compared the PLO 
to the Nazis, that was fine, but when 
the people of Beirut were being 
bombed by Israeli planes, compari¬ 
sons with the Warsaw ghetto were 
not on. 

In fact there are any number of les¬ 
sons to be drawn from the holocaust. 
Firstly it was not unique to the Jews. 
Not only did it encompass both gyp¬ 
sies and gays, but it would also have 
extended to the Poles and the Slavs. 97 
Poles in Germany were forced to wear 
a distinguishing badge, with a ‘P’ re¬ 
placing tire yellow star. 

The use of gas chambers to murder 


the Jews was a direct continuation of 
the Nazis ’ murder of the physically and 
mentally handicapped of whom more 
than 50,000 died between December 
1939 and August 1941. 98 The eutha¬ 
nasia programme, a “psychiatric hol¬ 
ocaust”, 99 was brought to an end by 
the opposition of the German people. 
In the summer of 1941, according to 
Dr Fritz Mennecke, Hitler’s train was 
held up by a large crowd who jeered 
the Fubrer. 100 It culminated in the ser¬ 
mon of bishop Galen of Munster on 
August 3 1941, whose words, “espe¬ 
cially his references to the threat of 
death hanging over invalids and seri¬ 
ously wounded soldiers, spread like 
wildfire”. 101 Even those populations 
in the east which had been indifferent 
to the Einsatzgruppen began to “per¬ 
ceive the true nature of the German 
racial ladder”. 102 

There are other lessons. The refus¬ 
al of the Americans and the British to 
open up their borders to the refugees 
and the failure to bomb the railway 
lines to Auschwitz raises questions 
about the Zionists’ quiet lobbying - 
“they made the point without much 
emphasis”. 103 

And in fact the attempted liquida¬ 
tion of whole peoples is anything but 
unique - from the slaughter of an esti¬ 
mated 10 millionAfficans in the Bel- 
gianCongo, to Rwanda, the Armenian 
genocide 104 and the Atlantic slave 
trade. But if, as the Zionists argue, the 
holocaust is unique, then it must be 
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Fight where Marxists are 

The organisation of a conference by the Critique group to campaign for a new Marxist party is welcome, writes 
Mike Macnair (see Letters Weekly Worker July 6). But how far it will get is problematic 


T here are two problems with 
Critique's statement accom¬ 
panying its announcement of 
a conference on Saturday November 
4: the ‘what sort ofparty?’ problem, 
which the text addresses, and the 
‘how?’ problem, which it does not. 

What sort of party? 

Like Critique, the CPGB has argued 
for a Marxist party, and put forward 
resolutions calling for its establish¬ 
ment to be adopted as a goal. But 
what we have meant by a ‘Marxist 
party’ is narrowly but significantly 
different from the content of the 
Critique call. 

The substance of the difference 
is that the CPGB has argued, since 
soon after the dissolution of the old 
‘official’ Communist Party, for a for¬ 
mation that is based on a concrete 
political programme, not on a polit¬ 
ical ideology (in the neutral sense 
of ‘ideology’, meaning systematic 
theory, rather than the derogatory 
sense, meaning apologetics for 
‘what is’). The idea ofa party based 
on an ideology - Trotskyism, state 
capitalism, and so on - is one of the 
root elements of the present divi¬ 
sion of the Marxist left into compet¬ 
ing sects. 

For this reason our resolution for 
a Marxist party to the Socialist Alli¬ 
ance Democracy Platform’s ‘new 
party’ conference in 2005 focused 
on two very basic elements of strat¬ 
egy which differentiated the ‘Marx 
party’ of the later 19th century from 
its utopian socialist opponents: the 
politics of class independence; and 
the politics of democracy, both in 
the state and in the movement. The 
resolution was clearly insufficient in 
at least one respect: it did not insist 
on the international character of the 
class struggle. Nonetheless, the 
basis for a party is strategic politi¬ 
cal tasks - not the theoretical under¬ 
standings which form arguments 
for the strategic political tasks. 

The Critique call, however, has a 
number of features which risk re¬ 
maining within the framework of a 
party based on ideology. 

1. That the party should he openly 
Marxist and in favour of the over¬ 
throw of capitalism. 

We have used ‘Marxist party’as 
shorthand for the essential political 
ideas of the ‘Marx party’; and also to 
express the idea of a united party of 
the existing Marxists (the latter point 
is part of the ‘how’ question, below). 
In our view, in fact, the accurate name 
of such a party is Communist, in spite 
of the terrible connotations which the 
history of Stalinism has given to this 
name. Names are important, but ne¬ 
gotiable. 

But the underlying question is: 
what is the basis of the party? Ifit is 
the fundamental strategic political 
tasks which differentiate the ‘Marx 
party’ from ethical, Christian, islam- 
ic, green, nationalist, etc socialisms, 
then this is essential. If being 
“openly Marxist” is to mean that the 
party is to encourage and facilitate 
education in Marxist theory and the 
development of Marxist theory, this 
is equally essential. But if the basis 
of the pai-ty is to be a particular in¬ 
terpretation of Marxist theory, then 
we are backin the world of the sects. 

An equal ambiguity is in what is 
meant by being “in favour of the 
overthrow of capitalism”. The 1880 
opening of the Programme of the 
Parti Ouvrier puts the issue much 


more clearly: 

“Considering: 

• That the emancipation of the pro¬ 
ductive class is that of all human be¬ 
ings without distinction of sex or 
race; 

• That the producers can be free 
only when they are in possession of 
the means of production (land, fac¬ 
tories, ships, banks, credit); 

• That there are only two forms un¬ 
der which the means of production 
can belong to them: (l)The individ¬ 
ual fonn which has never existed in 
a general state and which is in¬ 
creasingly eliminated by industrial 
progress; (2) The collective form, 
the material and intellectual ele¬ 
ments of which are constituted by 
the very development of capitalist 
society; 

“Considering: 

• That this collective appropriation 
can arise only from the revolution¬ 
ary action of the productive class - 
or proletariat - organised in a dis¬ 
tinct political party; 

• That a such an organisation must 
be pursued by all the means the 
proletariat has at its disposal, in¬ 
cluding universal suffrage, which 
will thus be transformed from the 
instrument of deception that it has 
been until now into an instrument 
of emancipation; 

“The French socialist workers, in 
adopting as the aim of their efforts 
the political and economic expropri¬ 
ation of the capitalist class and the 
return to community of all the means 
of production, have decided, as a 
means of organisation and struggle, 
to enter the elections with the fol¬ 
lowing immediate demands ...” 

The difference is simple. The Parti 
Ouvrier programme specifies what 
the Marxists are positively for: the 
emancipation of the productive 
class, and thereby of all human be¬ 
ings, through the working class lay¬ 
ing collective hands on the means 
of production, a process which in¬ 
cidentally involves expropriating the 
capitalists. 

The conference call, in contrast, 
specifies what the Marxists are 
against - capitalism - and that we 
stand for its “overthrow”. But it is 
wholly unclear whether what is 
meant by this “overthrow” is the 
positive goal of the working class 
taking political power in the fonn of 
the democratic republic, or the 
Bakuninist fetish of the mass-strike 
“revolutionary overthrow” beloved 
of the modern Trotskyists. 

A serious Marxist party would 
have to have the possibility at least 
and probably the actuality of a Trot¬ 
skyist faction or factions within it. 
But it would be essential not to have 
a pre-commitment to Trotskyism in 
the party’s platform, since the Trot¬ 
skyist mass-strike policy supports 
the bureaucratic-centralist charac¬ 
ter of Trotskyist groups and their 
inability to get beyond sects. The 
use of the expression “overthrow of 
capitalism” risks being such a pre¬ 
commitment. 

Party and science 

4. The party has to have a serious 
approach to Marxist theory, start¬ 
ing with political economy - party 
policy and activity has to be in¬ 
formed by theoretical understand¬ 
ing. We must examine the process 
and effects of the decline of capital¬ 
ism In the broader sense we recog¬ 
nise that Marxism requires debate 


and action to develop and any se¬ 
rious party must support and en¬ 
courage this process. 

and 

8. In academic circles we fight for 
the development of Marxism and 
against the remnants of Stalinism 
and the sterility of post-modernism. 
The party must work to create a 
productive interaction between the 
specialist knowledge of academics 
and the experience of the working 
class. 

The danger of these formulations, 
which are entirely orthodox Trot¬ 
skyism (etc), is of creating a ‘party 
line’ on questions of science. 

Engels wrote to Kautsky in 1891: 
“That voices should have been 
raised in the parliamentary group 
demanding that the Neue Zeitbe 
subject to censorship is truly delec¬ 
table. Is the spectre of the parlia¬ 
mentary group’s dictatorship at the 
time of the anti-socialist law (a dic¬ 
tatorship that was, of course, es¬ 
sential and excellently managed) 
still at large or is it a harking back 
to the sometime close-knit organi- 


all leaders who 
are worth 
anything are both 
'self-appointed’ 
and 'appointed’ 

sation of von Schweitzer? After the 
liberation of German socialist sci¬ 
ence from Bismarck’s anti-socialist 
law, what more brilliant idea than to 
subject it to a new anti-socialist law 
to be thought up and implemented 
by the officials of the Social Demo¬ 
cratic Party” (MECW Vol 49, pi33; 
w w w. ma rx i st s. or g uk/a rch i ve/ma rx/ 
works/1891 Aetters/91_02_23.htm). 

‘Party lines’ on questions of sci¬ 
ence have nonetheless been one of 
the disastrous features of the 20th 
century left. In relation to the phys¬ 
ical sciences, they should have been 
sufficiently discredited by Lysenko- 
ism and all the rest But in history 
and the social sciences they persist. 
The Socialist Workers Party, for ex¬ 
ample, still operates to this day par¬ 
ty lines on the questions both of 
human origins and on that of the his¬ 
torical transition from feudalism to 
capitalism, as well as - most obvi¬ 
ously - the theoretical analysis of 
the former Soviet regime as “state 
capitalist”. 

The issue is a delicate one. It is a 
task of a workers’ party to facilitate 
debate and discussion on questions 
of “socialist science”, to use Engels’ 
helpful expression. It is a task of 
such a party to educate its members 
in “socialist science” so that they 
are able to manipulate scientific ar¬ 
guments. Indeed, a Marxist workers’ 
party of any size would have among 
its tasks providing or promoting 
workers’ elementary, secondary and 
higher education - including in ba¬ 
sic literacy, etc. 

Similarly, it is a task of a workers’ 
party to induce the leftist and Marx¬ 
ist academics to participate in par¬ 
ty-run theoretical discussions and 
in workers’ educational activities; 
and to facilitate their collective ac¬ 
tion as academics : ie, in pursuing 
collective research activities within 


the framework of their Marxist com¬ 
mitments or in carrying on polemics 
against the forms of pro-capitalist 
ideology produced in the academy. 

At the other end of the spectrum 
it is very clear that such a party 
should not vote a ‘line’ binding on 
its members on questions of the 
physical sciences, history or even 
political economy. At best the result 
of doing so is that the party makes 
itself look foolish; at worst, the re¬ 
sult is the creation of a sterile dog¬ 
matism of the sort that has 
characterised most of the Trotsky¬ 
ist left in the last half-century. 

Should such a party publish ex¬ 
plicitly anti-Marxist writing, or writ¬ 
ing which its leadership/editorial 
boards, etc, considers to be anti- 
Marxist (a rather different matter)? 
My personal opinion on this is as 
follows. If the writing in question is 
part of a debate within the party, the 
party should publish it in spite of its 
anti-Marxist character: this is a mat¬ 
ter ofpolitical democracy and open¬ 
ness. If the writing expresses views 
which are common in the movement 
- like the “rejection of class reduc- 
tionism”, originally argued by the 
Eurocommunists and now common¬ 
place on the left- there is a good case 
for publishing the strongest possi¬ 
ble version of the argument in the 
party press and replying to it. 

If, however, the party - like the old 
‘official’CP - devoted majorresourc- 
es to publishing explicitly anti-Marx¬ 
ist work, like much of what appeared 
in Marxism Today, and did not give 
equal space to Marxist replies, the 
members should properly judge 
that the party leadership was not 
merely pursuing freedom of social¬ 
ist science but was positively car¬ 
rying on an offensive against the 
strategic political line of Marxism. 
Of course, the Eurocommunists in 
the old ‘official’ CP were not in real¬ 
ity immediately concerned to 
change the strategic political line of 
the party, which was already class- 
collaborationist; they wanted to cre¬ 
ate theory which would fit the 
existing class-collaborationist line. 
The defeat of the ‘tankies’ reflected 
in the end the fact that they had al¬ 
ready sold the pass on political strat¬ 
egy by supporting the British road 
to socialism ... It is round questions 
of political strategy, not theory, that 
a party has to be formed and that 
political fights within the party lead¬ 
ing to votes need to take place. 

This by no means answers all the 
questions posed by this issue. But 
it is enough to indicate that the for¬ 
mulations on this in the conference 
call are seriously problematic. 

Vaguenessand 
utopianism 

2. ... the party cannot afford ‘bu¬ 
reaucratic centralism ’, elites or 
self-appointed leaders. 

The proposition quoted here con¬ 
tains a clear truth: we have to get rid 
of bureaucratic centralism. Getting 
rid of bureaucratic centralism at least 
partially is the precondition for 
achieving unity of the Marxists. I 
have cut from the quotation above 
the proposition that “We are in fa¬ 
vour of the maximum possible de¬ 
gree of internal democracy”, which 
is platitudinous and could be 
agreed without the least difficulty by 
Joe Stalin or Tony Blair (let alone 
George Galloway or John Rees ...). 


But it certainly follows from get¬ 
ting rid of bureaucratic centralism 
that, as I have also cut, “All party 
officers must be elected and recal¬ 
lable by the members, including 
those who work for the party. Par¬ 
ty employees and any comrades 
elected to bourgeois democratic 
institutions should receive no 
more than the average wage. The 
lesson of the SSP is once again 
that the membership must have 
access to the maximum possible 
amount of information.” 

There are some things missing 
here, however: 

(1) Breaking with bureaucratic cen¬ 
tralism requires full liberty to organ¬ 
ise platforms, tendencies and 
factions within the party. Further, 
since we are not talking about cre¬ 
ating a clandestine party, there has 
tobe full freedom ofhorizontal com¬ 
munication between members of dif¬ 
ferent branches, etc, free of control 
by the apparatus or central or local 
elected leaderships. 

(2) It is indispensable to separate 
discipline in actions agreed by the 
party from freedom of public criti¬ 
cism. The secrecy of ‘internal’ de¬ 
bates in the sects is one of the prime 
motors of unprincipled splits, as we 
have just seen in the cases of Work¬ 
ers Power and the Australian Dem¬ 
ocratic Socialist Party. 

(3) In my personal opinion - not a 
CPGB view - a party of any size will 
also need term limits on the hold¬ 
ing of elected office, including full¬ 
time employmentby the party in any 
posts which involve leadership 
roles: ie, that after a period in office 
comrades have to stand down and 
return to the ranks for a period be¬ 
fore they can again stand for office. 
This is a measure drawn from clas¬ 
sical republicanism, working against 
the tendency to convert leadership 
posts into a form of private proper¬ 
ty, which has characterised the 
workers’ movement in general. 

When the call says that the par¬ 
ty cannot afford “elites or self-ap¬ 
pointed leaders” it is engaging in 
utopianism. 

“Elites” in this context is meaning¬ 
less unless it means that some com¬ 
rades are more experienced, have 
wider knowledge of Marxist theory, 
etc, than others. A Marxist party 
should commit to attempting as far 
as possible to overcome these dif¬ 
ferences in advantages and skills: 
by educating all its members as lead¬ 
ers or potential leaders; and by bas¬ 
ing itselfonaclear, written platform, 
not a ‘tradition’ which is accessible 
only to long-standing members. But 
to abolish the existence of the dif¬ 
ferences would imply not merely the 
prior overcoming of class society, 
but also the disappearance of the 
fact that humans start out young, 
grow old and die, and along the way 
acquire knowledge and experience 
by work. 

Moreover, all leaders who are 
worth anything are both “self-ap¬ 
pointed” and “appointed” by those 
whochoose to follow them. All lead¬ 
ers are self-appointed in the sense 
that it is impossible to lead without 
proposing a course of action to oth¬ 
ers. If Jane Doe is elected branch or¬ 
ganiser against her will and then 
does nothing, and Rebecca Roe, 
who has not been elected, then 
makes all the proposals for common 
action which windup being agreed, 
Jane Doe is not a leader, however 
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much she is elected, and Rebecca Roe is 
a “self-appointed’ leader. But if Rebec¬ 
ca could never obtain support beyond 
her own vote for her proposals, she 
would not be a leader; and this would be 
just as much tme of Jane if she was elect¬ 
ed and made proposals which were all 
thrown out. 

‘Leaders’ who are not self-appointed 
will be familiar to anyone with any expe¬ 
rience in the organised far left. They are 
those bright young things (often from 
the student union executives) who are 
brought onto central committees or to 
work as full-timers, as clients of the long¬ 
er-standing leaders of the group. A few 
of them manage to turn into real leaders: 
the majority are useless hacks who par¬ 
rot degraded versions of their patrons’ 
ideas. 

... The politics and practice of the 
party must emerge from the process of 
interaction between the experience of 
the working class in struggle and the 
memory and theoretical understanding 
of the class, as represented by the mem¬ 
bership of the party. 

It is a true theoretical proposition that 
the workers’ organisations (trade un¬ 
ions, as well as parties) play the role of 
the collective memory andtheoretical un¬ 
derstanding of the working class, just as 
the state apparatus and related organi¬ 
sations play the role of the collective 
memory and theoretical understanding 
of the capitalist class. This formulation 
has some important merit, as against the 
reduction of class consciousness to ‘ex¬ 
perience’ which characterises both the 
Mandelite Fourth International and the 
S WR But it is not an immediate guide to 
action: it needs to be mediated by con¬ 
crete proposals as to how the party will 
play this role. 

In particular, reasoning of this type has 
been repeatedly used to argue against 
the adoption of a concrete, written stra¬ 
tegic programme (“the politics and prac¬ 
tice ... must emerge ...”). In this usage, 
it is directly anti-scientific. We progress 
in our understanding through advancing 
hypotheses, and then correcting them 
in experiment/practice. Without the ini¬ 
tial hypothesis (the adopted programme) 
there is nothing to correct, and what we 
are left with is suck-it-and-see empiri¬ 
cism, which soon collapses into a vacu¬ 
ous political opportunism, as in the 
SWP. 

3. The party must campaign for the ex¬ 
tension of democracy throughout soci¬ 
ety in communities, the workplace and 
in the organisations of the working 
class. Part of this will be an effort to 
expose the role of the trade union and 
labour bureaucracies in maintaining 
the rule of capital and the capitalist 
state and a campaign to root out the 
bureaucracy and end the use of bureau¬ 
cratic m ethods. 

Again, there is a substantial truth here. 
But there are three weaknesses. 

The first is that there is no mention of 
democracy in the state (or in the Europe¬ 
an Union ...). Inthis respect, the formu¬ 
lation used in the call could serve all too 
easily as a cover for an antecedent com¬ 
mitment to the dead-end economism 
characteristic of the existing far left. 

The second is that there is no clarity as 
to what is meant by “democracy”. I accept 
that our own ‘What we fight for’ column 
and the CPGB’s ‘ Marxist party’ resolu¬ 
tions have been no clearer; but ‘What we 
fight for’ does at least mention the demo¬ 
cratic republic in this context. 

Thirdly, the point proposes “a cam¬ 
paign to root out the bureaucracy and 
end the use of bureaucratic methods”. 
This is utopianism again. The bureauc¬ 
racies of the workers’ organisations, big 
and small, exist (a) because under capi¬ 
talism the petty proprietor managerial 
class/intelligentsia collectively monop¬ 
olises certain administrative skills; and 
(b) because capital offers workers free 
time only in the demoralising and pau¬ 
perising form of unemployment. As a 
result, full-time administrative staff (‘bu¬ 
reaucrats’) are necessary to effective 
workers’ organisations. People from 
working class backgrounds who become 
professional administrators become pai't 


of the managerial class/intelligentsia by 
acquiring administrative skills. 

There is, therefore, a necessary class 
contradiction in trade unions and work¬ 
ers’ parties between the lay members and 
the officials. The problem is to subordi¬ 
nate the officials to the members: and this 
is the point of Critique's proposal 2 and 
what I have added above. To attempt to 
abolish bureaucracy altogether, as the 
text proposes in proposal 3, in any way 
other than by completing the global 
socialist revolution, is utopian and leads 
merely to inability to organise. 

How? 

Most of the eight points of the confer¬ 
ence call can be agreed by almost every¬ 
one on the far left - subject to a variety 
of reservations of the kind I have made 
above about their possibly dangerous 
ambiguities (not necessarily with the 
same substance, obviously). 

In fact, the standard answer to the 
proposition that we need a Marxist par¬ 
ty - from leftists both organised and in¬ 
dependent - is that ‘Of course that has 
to be the long-term goal, but right now 
what we have to do is start from where 
people are at ’ ‘Where people are at’ turns 
out to mean a new left Labourite party 
(Campaign for a New Workers’ Party), or 
a Respect-type coalition, or a ‘green so¬ 
cialist’ party, or Dave Craig’s ‘republican 
socialist party’, or a ‘network’. 

The conference call quite correctly 
starts from the proposition that all these 
projects are objectively worthless: they 
will not lead to even one step forward for 
the workers’ movement, because “the 
only way the ruling class would concede 
serious reforms is if it wanted to buy time 
in the face of a direct threat by revolu¬ 
tionary, Marxist organisations with a 
mass following. Reformism itself can 
deliver nothing except further defeats 
and betrayals.” 

But it mistakenly argues that their 
bankruptcy has already been “exposed” 
and that, “Not only are reformism and 
Stalinism bankrupted and exhausted, but 
bourgeois democracy itself is increasing¬ 
ly discredited. Universal suffrage was 
only conceded in most imperialist coun¬ 
tries in response to the Russian Revolu¬ 
tion and, as the crisis becomes more 
acute, these institutions are increasing¬ 
ly sidelined and held in contempt by 
both the ruling class and the working 
class.” 

The problem is that this idea conflicts 
with the correct theoretical understand¬ 
ing in point 2 that the workers’ organisa¬ 
tions function as the collective memory 
of the class. The bankruptcy of social de¬ 
mocracy, Stalinism and Trotskyism are 
grasped by the broad masses in the form 
of cynicism and despair about politics, 
willingness to vote for the far right, a re¬ 
vival of religion and other forms of irra- 
tionalism, live-today hedonism and 
binge-drinking. In the layer of working 
class activists, however, the predominant 
response at present is to cling to the old 
ideologies like disoriented mariners cling¬ 
ing to the sinking ship. As the institutional 
memory of the class, they remember only 
1945-89; the Trotskyists add a sort of ide- 
ologised version of 1917-45, but one that 
has lessons for a fantasy of the far future, 
not for the present. 

Unity and fragmentation 

The Asian crisis of 1998 precipitated a 
crisis of legitimacy of neoliberal globali¬ 
sation, finding expression in efforts to¬ 
wards left unity which made significant 
progress. The dot-com crash of 2000 ex¬ 
acerbated the problem for capital. The 
Republicans were already planning be¬ 
fore George Bush’s election to launch a 
war on Iraq as the way out of the prob¬ 
lem. 9/11 gave them the legitimacy, and - 
as The Economist pointed out in June 
2003 - the actual invasion of Iraq refloat¬ 
ed the markets. 

The ‘war on terror’ also benefited cap¬ 
ital in another way. It precipitated a sharp 
division among leftists worldwide, as a 
(small) section of the left fell in behind 
the war drive, while a larger section im¬ 
agined a return to the glory days of the 
youth of their leaders in the movement 


against the Vietnam War. 

In England and Wales, the fragile left 
unity of the Socialist Alliance was de¬ 
stroyed. The SWP turned to direct 
blocking control of the SA in pursuit of 
its ‘anti-imperialist’ alliance with the 
Morning Stai-’s Communist Party of Brit¬ 
ain and hoped-for alliance with political 
islamists. This in turn led to the Socialist 
Party, Workers Power and the Alliance for 
Workers’ Liberty pulling out of unity in 
pursuit of their own sectarian party¬ 
building projects. 

In each case, the belief was that by di¬ 
rectly addressing the cynical and despair¬ 
ing masses it would be possible to win 
“new forces” to replace the “old left” (the 
S WP’s phrase), the “petty bourgeois left” 

(SP), the “kitsch left” (AWL) or the “cen¬ 
trists” (Workers Power). 

In no case has the project succeeded. 

Respect has won electoral votes, but not 
built a real base. The SP has restabilised 
itself after a crisis, but the Campaign for 
a New Workers’ Party involves, in sub¬ 
stance, the same old far-left faces. 

What has been possible is some de¬ 
gree of local success in winning sup¬ 
port, either where one left group or 
project is so dominant that others are 
marginalised or must goalong with it (eg, 

Respect in the East End and Birmingham; 
the SP in Coventry and Lewisham; the 
Independent Working Class Association 
on the estates of outer east Oxford) or 
where unity has survived locally its na¬ 
tional destruction (eg, Swindon). 

In this situation it should be clear that 
the idea of a Marxist party which will be¬ 
gin with the forces represented by Cri¬ 
tique, New Interventions and the 
Democratic Socialist Alliance to address 
the broad masses is hopeless. At most it 
will achieve some more local successes. 

More likely, the result would be merely 
to create another sect - or another pure- 
discussion journal like What Next? and 
New Interventions. 

The positive key to the ‘how’ is to 
fight now for a united party of the exist¬ 
ing Marxists. That is, the existing mili¬ 
tants who think they are Marxists - the 
SWP, the SP, the CPB, the smaller groups 
and the numerous independents. This is 
a fight which has to be carried on against 
bureaucratic centralism, against con¬ 
crete forms of opportunism (like the 
SWP’s votes in Respect on immigration, 
etc), as opposed to being abstractly 
against “concessions to populism or op¬ 
portunism” ( Critique's point 7), and 
against premature and unprincipled 
splits. It has to be carried on where the 
existing Marxists are: that is, primarily, 
in Respect, secondarily, in theCNWP, but 
also - if we had more forces - in the trade 
unions and in the Labour Party. 

If the November conference moves in 
this direction it will really be a blow 
against the bankruptcy of the existing 
left. But I suspect that the completely 
correct statements of point 7 in favour 
of “firmness of principles ... allied to tac¬ 
tical flexibility” will turn out to be ab¬ 
stract. There is a real danger, given the 
splitting past of the Democratic Social¬ 
ist Alliance group, that instead a sectar¬ 
ian response to Respect will dominate. 

The call’s ridiculous characterisation 
of Respect as a “rightwing communalist 
organisation” points in that direction. 

The accurate - and contradictory - char¬ 
acterisation of it which immediately fol¬ 
lows, as “a new kind of unpopular front” 

(ie, a small class-collaborationist bloc), 
has already been used by many leftists 
to denounce participation in it. 

This will at the end of the day be the 
crunch question. It is most unlikely to be 
possible from the November conference 
to launch the sort of party that we need 
to do that would need, say, 2,000-3,000 
in attendance and willingto commit tothe 
project, in order to force the rest of the 
left to respond to it. It would be possible 
to launch a more effective organising 
body than what is now available to fight 
for such a party. 

But the fight would have to be con¬ 
ducted in intimate political conflict with 
the main organised far-left groups. And 
unless the Respect project collapses be¬ 
tween now and then, that implies willing- 
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What we 
fight for 

yOurcentral aim is the organisation of communists, revo¬ 
lutionary socialists, anti-capitalists and all politically ad¬ 
vanced workers into a Communist Party. Without organi- 
sationthe worldngclass is nothing; withthehighest form 
of organisation it is everything. 

The Provisional Central Committee organises members 
of the Com munist Party, but there exists no real Commu¬ 
nist Party today. There are many so-cal led ‘parties’ on the 
left. In real ity they are co Sessional sects. Mem bers who 
disagree with the prescribed ‘line’ are expected to gag 
themselves in public. Either that orface expulsion. 

Communis tsoperate according to the principles of demo¬ 
cratic centralism. Through ongoing debate we seek to 
achieve unity in action and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, members have the 
right to speak openly and form temporary o r permanent 
factions. 

Communists oppose the US-UK occupation of Iraq and 
stand against all imperialist wars but constantly striveto 
bring tothe forethe fundamental question - ending war is 
bound up with ending capitalism. 

Comm unists are i nternational ists. Everyw here we strive 
for the closest unity and agreement of working class and 
progressive parties of allcountries. We oppose every mani- 
festati on of national sectional is m. It is an i nternational ist 
duty to uphold the principle, ‘Onestate, one party'. To the 
extent that the Eir opean Uni on becomes a state then that 
necessitates EU-widetradeunionsand a Communist Party 
of the EU. 

■ The working class must be organised globally. Without 
a global Communist Party, a Communist International, 
the struggle against capital is weakened and lacks coor- 
d nation. 

■ Communists have no interest apart from the working 
class as a whole. They differ only in recognising the im¬ 
portance of Marxism as a guide to practice. Thattheory is 
no dogma, but must be constantly added to and enriched. 

Capitalism in its ceaseless search for profit puts the 
future of hunanity at risk. Capitalism is synonymous with 
war, pollution, exploitation and crisis. As aglobal system 
capitalism can only be superseded globally. All forms of 
nationalist socialism are reactionary and anti-working 
class. 

The capi tali st class wil I never w il lingly al low their wealt h 
and power to be taken away by a parliamentary vote, 
they will resist using every means at their disposal. Com¬ 
munists favour using parliament and winning the biggest 
possi ble wo rking class representation. But workers must 
be readied to make revolution - peacefully if we can, for¬ 
cibly if we must. 

Communistsfightf or extreme democracy in all spheres 
of society. Democracy must be given a social content. 

a We will use the most militant methods objective circum¬ 
stances allow to achieve a federal republic of England, 
Scotland andWales,a united,federal Irelandanda United 
States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial unions. Bureaucracy and 
class compromise must be fought and the trade unions 
transformed into schools for communism. 

Com munis ts arechampions of the oppressed. Women’s 
oppression, combating racism and chauvinism, and the 
struggle for peace and ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions as pay, trade union rights 
and demands for high-quality health, housing and educa¬ 
tion. 

■ Socialism represents victory in the battle for democ¬ 
racy. It is the rule of the wo rking class. Socialism is either 
democratic or, as with Stalin's Soviet Union, itturns into its 
opposite. 

Socialism is the first stage ofthe worldwide transition to 
communism - a system which knows neither wars, exploi¬ 
tation, money, classes, states nor nations. Communism is 
general freedom and the real beginning of human his¬ 
tory. 

■ All who accept these principles are urged to join the 
Communist Party. 
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Mistakes of the 
past are being 
repeated 



Iranian left protests against apologetics... 


Continued from frontpage 

were issued summonses in the middle 
of the night on Saturday and on the days 
leading up to the protest. Since then, 
others have been summoned for inter¬ 
rogation by phone or in writing. The 
women summoned include Noushin 
AhmadiKhorasani,ParvinArdalan, Sus- 
san Tahmasebi, Famz Seify and Fariba 
Davoodi Mohajer. Only Fariba Davoo- 
di Mohajer received her summons in 
person. Others were not at home or at 
their offices when agents arrived to 
issue them. Fariba Davoodi Mohajer 
was issued a summons in person at 
11pm on Saturday, and subsequently 
spent 10 hours under interrogation on 
June 12. On Monday morning, the day 
of the protest, another women’s rights 
activist who had endorsed it, Shahla 
Entesari, was arrested in her place of 
employment 

Prior to the protest, a massive cam¬ 
paign of harassment against those 
who had endorsed the protest was 
carried out by security forces. Scores 
of women were summoned to court 
and interrogated, including women’s 
rights activists, student activists and 
bloggers, who had spread word about 
the protest. 

In refuting the superficial content of 
the anonymous email quoted by Pour¬ 
zal, we refer you to the photographs of 
vigilantes/policewomen attacking the 
demonstrators on June 12, and to the 
testimony of Parvin Ardalan and 
Noushin Khorassani, labour activists 
from Vahed bus company who partic- 
ipated in the event. They wrote that the 
principle demands were as follows: 

• Abolition of polygamy. 

• The right of divorce by women. 

• Joint custody of children for moth¬ 
ers and fathers. 

• Equal rights in family law. 

• Increasing the minimum legal age for 
girls to 18 [currently it is 15]. 

• Equal rights for women as witness¬ 
es in courts of law. 

According to official reports, in¬ 
cluding that of the ministry of justice, 
70 people (42 women and 28 men) 
were arrested by June 13, while sev¬ 
eral women’s rights activists have 
been summoned to appear in front of 
the revolutionary court and others 
have been sent to Evin prison in Te¬ 
hran. In an interview with the daily, 
Shargh, the minister for intelligence, 
Mohsen Ajheii, claims that the wom¬ 
en’s demonstrations for equal rights 
endanger “national security”. Police 
attacks before and during the protest 
were widely reported in dozens of 
blogs - they more or less agree onboth 
the level of attacks and methods used 
by women police officers armed with 
batons. 

Zahra, a law student, describes the 
day in her blog: 

“When we got there it was really 
scary. Several police buses and cars 
covering the whole area. Cell phones 
were obviously monitoredbecause we 
were receiving suspicious text mes¬ 
sages from an unknown number ... We 
got to Hie meeting point in the Hafte- 
Tir Square and saw the police forces 
already being ‘busy’ in three other 
spots. We sat down and started chant¬ 
ing slogans. 

“After about five minutes of con¬ 
fused stares from the pedestrians at 


us we received the first surprise: the 
women police force, who are scarier 
than men for two reasons. First, they 
are mahram to women so they can 
kick and punch them without violat¬ 
ing any religious code; and, second, 
they are, strangely, way more aggres¬ 
sive than men! 

“First they tried to force us by hand 
to get up and leave ... When we resist¬ 
ed they started using their nightsticks. 
After not very long the kicks and 
punches and the nightstick beatings 
got very harsh ... Right in front of my 
eyes one of them beat Mana right on 
her head so badly that I don’t think I 
will ever foiget the sound of it... All of 
a sudden everywhere is red ... 

“The second surprise: they are us¬ 
ing paint spray on us. We didn’t real¬ 
ise at first,but theywere marking us so 
that they would know later in the crowd 
who was sitting and resisting ... Smart! 

“They finally forced us to get up 
and pushed us to the centre of the 
square while we we restill chanting the 
anthem of Iran’s women’s movement 
At least people are seeing us and you 
can see the objection and sympathy 
in their eyes ... The other side of the 
square it is so crowded, I can’t really 
see anything, but I hear that they are 
arresting people ... We are scattered 
... This is partly bad because we are 
so scattered that we cannot even say 
why we are here so that they won’t 
call all this ‘a police encounter with 
women with bad islamic hijab’.” 

Azieh Amini’s blog: “We said that 
that sitting in the park is not a crime. 
They said, ‘Get up before we proceed 
to using other methods!’ ... They 
kicked us out of the park. They beat 
us and kickedus out. We walked.Calm 
and peaceful. We walked around the 
park. They kickedus out. They beat 
us ip. Someone yelled andsaid ‘I am 
your mother. Shame on you!’ The an¬ 
swer was the following: ‘I do not have 
a bitch as my mother!’ And then she 
pushed the older lady very harshly. 
We left. They took us. 

“Around the square we were hold¬ 
ing papers on which it was written, 
‘Change the anti-woman laws!’, ‘We 
demand the rights of a complete hu¬ 


man being!’ and then we started to 
whisper together, ‘We are women. We 
are humans. And yet we have no 
rights ... ’ 

“This time they started to beat us 
fromall sides. Not only men we re beat¬ 
ing us. There were also women in the 
chador who were screaming: ‘Do not 
argue with the police!’ and, as soon 
as someone would start to argue, they 
would curse and kick them all over. 

“We walked around the square. 
They took our papers away and tore 
them into pieces. They pulled the 
crowd of young and old women who 
were yelling out slogans and took 
them to their assigned busses. The 
crowd resisted their force. But there 
weremany policemen and policewom¬ 
en around. It was odd. All of a sud¬ 
den it seemed as if everyone around 
us was a member of the moral police. 
We heard them over and over saying, 
‘No worries. We are not strangers! ’ 

“I do not really know how many of 
us were there. All I know is that it was 
not a small crowd and that we will in¬ 
crease in number.” 

To summarise: the courage and de¬ 
termination of Iranian women partici¬ 
pating in this protest for equal rights 
went far beyond what was suggestedby 
the superficial references in Pourzal’s ar¬ 
ticle. 

We find it amazing that, instead of re¬ 
lying on very accurate reporting of these 
events by bloggers, named and known 
individuals, tens of very clear photo¬ 
graphs of the use of batons by police¬ 
men and women, Pourzal chooses to 
devote so much attention to an email by 
someone who does not even dare admit 
his identity. 

Let us assume for a moment that the 
report intheemail received by Pourzal is 
correct, andtbat the demonstrators were 
not hit by batons but by flowers. Should 
not one consider any effort by the state 
to stop a peaceful demonstration by 
women in a park an act of aggression? 
Isn’t this unnecessary violence? 

Or let us pretend that nothing hap¬ 
pened in Tehran on June 12. What does 
Pourzal have to say about the attacks on 
protesters in Ahvaz (April 2006), in Pi- 
ranshabrandinTabriz(June2006), or the 


many attacks by security forces on work¬ 
ers in Tehran, university students in 
Tehran, Shiraz and Hamedan over the 
last few weeks? 

Weren’t those attacks orchestrated by 
the same gov ailment and the same pres¬ 
ide nt Ahmadinej ad? Has Pourzal re¬ 
ceived any anonymous reports about 
those incidents? Given the length of the 
article he contributed about the June 12 
events, shouldn’t he have used the op¬ 
portunity to dismiss all those incidents 
too!? 

Clearly Pourzal is concerned that the 
US might use claims about the regime’s 
anti-democratic and suppressive poli¬ 
cies as an excuse to attacklran. W; share 
this anxiety. However, one cannot over¬ 
come this anxiety by denying the reali¬ 
ties of the regime’s brutal repression of 
its own citizens. Can one stop imperial¬ 
ist egression in Iran by denying or un¬ 
derestimating the extent of dictatorship 
and repression in Iran? 

It is regrettable that your website has 
recently become so apologetic about 
Iran’s islamic regime. Many of us con¬ 
sider this to be in total contrast to the 
radical traditions of Harry Magdoff, Paul 
Sweezy, Ellen Woods... who considered 
anti-imperialist struggle as inseparable 
from anti-capitalist struggles and the 
battle for democracy. Your site’s support 
for - indeed, at times, adoration of - one 
of the most brutal, militarist factions of 
the islamic republic regime in Iran, and 
your inaccurate reporting ofthe econom¬ 
ic stance of the Iranian president, whose 
main al lies include Germanneo-Nazi s(an 
inevitable consequence of his holo¬ 
caust-denial statements) is an insult to 
the Iranian working class and its sup¬ 
porters worldwide. 

We, Iranian feminist and socialist ac¬ 
tivists, are alarmed that your political 
stance is damaging the reputation of 
your journal amongst leftwing activists 
inside and outside Iran Lifelong trans¬ 
lators of leftwing books and articles in¬ 
side Iran have either been killed by this 
regime and its death squads - eg, Mo¬ 
hammad Mokhtari and Mohammad 
Pouyande - or they are in prison for de¬ 
fending families of these dead leftwing 
writers - eg, Nasser Zaraisban, who hap¬ 
pens to be a regular translator of your 


journal’s articles into Farsi. And yet you 
show no hes itation in defending their ex¬ 
ecutioners and jailers such as Ahmadine- 
jad 

We enclose for your attention links to 
a number of eyewitness statements 
about the events of June 12, as well as 
some of the recent statements by Irani¬ 
an workers regarding this regime’s con¬ 
tinuation of the neoliberal economic 
policies of the last decade. We can as¬ 
sure you that leftwing activists inside 
Iran will notrest until they have exposed 
the sham reactionary anti-western slo¬ 
gans of this president, dished out by 
your website as anti imperialism. 

After all, many of us remember the 
consequences of earlier shallow anti- 
American sloganising, culminating in 
disasters such as ‘Irangate ’ - when the 
‘ anti-imperialist’ ayato llahKhomeini end¬ 
ed up supporting Nicaraguan contras 
through payment for Israeli arms, via 
none other than Oliver North! 
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